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Foreword 


With  this  publication  of  Portals ,  Purdue  University  North  Central 
continues  its  fine  tradition  of  publishing  student  writing.  Now  in  its 
twenty-second  year,  Portals  offers  the  best  writing  being  produced  by 
students  on  the  North  Central  campus  of  Purdue  University.  As  in  the  past, 
this  year’s  contributions  to  the  journal  have  been  derived  from  the  Writing 
Contest,  which  is  held  annually  and  is  open  to  all  students  enrolled  at 
PU/NC.  With  subjects  ranging  from  Shakespeare  to  superconductivity,  from 
the  streets  of  East  Chicago  to  the  fairy  tale  world  of  Rapunzel,  this  edition  of 
Portals  presents  a  wide  variety  of  exceptional  poetry,  fiction,  and  essays. 

The  quality  of  this  issue  owes  a  debt  to  many  people:  Chancellor 
Alspaugh  for  his  generous  support;  Joy  Banyas  and  the  Printing  Services  staff 
for  their  skill  and  advice;  Jean-Ann  Morton  for  her  assistance  in  preparing  the 
typescript;  the  judges  for  their  time  and  expertise;  the  staff  of  The  Spectator, 
the  student  newspaper,  for  assistance  in  advertising.  Special  thanks  go  out  to 
Terri  Russ  and  Marc  Kniola,  student  editors,  who  worked  tirelessly  to  produce 
this  edition  of  Portals. 

Finally,  we  thank  the  contributors,  both  writers  and  photographers, 
whose  work  we  proudly  present.  Nothing’s  promised  that  is  not  performed. 


Dr.  Vernon  P.  Loggins 
Director  of  the  Writing  Contest 
and  Editor  of  Portals 


Marc  D.  Kniola 
Terri  L.  Russ 
Student  Editors 
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Jeffrey  L.  Flippin 


Street  Comer  Symphony 

The  afternoon  sun,  in  all  its  glory 

beats  down  ...  the  humidity’s  high 
It’s  black  soap-opera  time  ...  a  musical  story 
where  actors  and  band  members  die. 

The  conductor,  is  Death  . . .  The  producer  . . .  Cocaine 
The  cast  members  ...  your  daughters  and  sons, 
today’s  melody  begins  ...  a  chilling  refrain 
their  musical  instruments  ...  guns. 

Musician  on  Shotgun  opens  up  ...  and  fires, 
a  violent,  ear-splitting  crescendo 
The  young  artist  on  Zip  gun  instantly  expires 
The  blast  hurls  him  through  a  store  window. 

A  young  Diva  begins  singing  her  sorrowful  note 
a  soloist,  performing  alone  . . . 
her  sheet  music,  no  writer  could  ever  have  wrote  ... 
a  bullet  has  shattered  her  jaw  bone. 

Another  artist  has  stopped  playing  ...  on  his  back,  in  the  street 
he  looks  up,  into  cloudless,  blue  skies, 

“Why?”  ...  he  keeps  saying  ...  “For  what?”  ...  he  repeats  ... 
he’s  fifteen  he  ponders  ...  then  dies. 

A  brief  intermission  ...  a  drive-by  interlude 
windows  down  ...  pistol  fire  blazing, 
the  car  skidding  and  turning  ...  crashing  and  burning  ... 

The  conductor  sighs  ...  “Simply  amazing.” 

For  minutes  like  hours  ...  the  players  perform 
this  tragedy  ...  this  “Rhapsody  in  Red.” 

‘til  the  afternoon  sun  is  no  longer  warm  ... 

(heat  has  never  been  felt  by  the  dead). 
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And,  with  the  last  “pop”  of  a  note  to  be  played 
the  conductor,  very  slowly,  turns  ‘round 
He  smiles  at  the  death  and  destruction  displayed  . . . 
then  lays  his  baton  on  the  ground. 

The  orchestra’s  silent  ...  the  audience  ...  in  tears, 
we  must  understand  somehow  ... 
that  at  last  curtain  call  ...  throughout  countless  years, 
...  only  Cocaine  and  Death  ...  take  a  bow. 


Terri  L.  Russ 


p.c. 


Correct;  when  I  look  at  you: 

a  person  like  I. 

Yet  i  cannot  deny  that 

You  are  different  than  i 

who  am  not  tan,  but  pale 

as  newly  fallen  snow  before  children 

realize  it  and  add  their  dirt. 

Must  We  deny  and  ignore 
the  visible  truth  before  Our  eyes. 

Although  Malcolm  preached 
Segregation, 

We  live  together,  one  nation 
black  and  white. 

Therefore,  as  Dr.  King  vowed 
Integration, 

We  must  live  together  Politically 
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Terri  L.  Russ 


The  Family  /Afghan 

As  you  have  touched  your  metal 
To  yams  weaving  your  heart 
Into  one  and  all, 

We  have  grown  individually  apart. 

Separately  we  were  weak 
Individual  strands  with  no 
Strength.  You  took  us  meek 
And  gave  us  strength  to  show. 

As  in  your  afghan  for  bed 
The  intricate  pattern  is  all; 

Yet  pull  the  key  thread, 

And  the  pattern  begins  to  stall. 

Sadly  we  gather  now 
Weaving  ourselves  together 
This  mom,  and  the  thread  pulls 
While  the  pattern  stalls. 
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Denise  Underwood 


Work 


Some  things  never  go  away 

Never  leave  me  alone 

Stretch  marks 

Dirty  dishes 

Overdue  bills 

And  this  pen  in  my  hand 

Rendering  its  constant  stream 

Of  words 

Hauled  up 

Out  of  the  well 

Dripping  and  sparkling 

To  hang  in  the  air 

And  wait  their  turn 

To  be  arranged  just  so 

And  dry  in  the  sun 
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Denise  Underwood 


Hunger 

Talking,  smiling 
Tame 

A  polite  arm’s  length  apart 

When  my  attention  flickered 

Your  stranger’s  smile  had  become  familiar 

In  that  pause  of  recognition 
Did  you  have  any  clue 

I  wanted  to  reach  across  the  distance  between  us 

Sink  long  fangs  into  you 

Suck  out  your  brains 

And  lick  my  lips 

Sated 

Rip  a  hole  in  you  chest 
Crawl  through 
And  dive  in 
Triumphant 

I  wanted  to  shake  you  up 
Wake  you  up 
Make  you  understand 
This  woman’s  hunger  is  raw 

The  raw  color  and  texture 
Of  burnt  fields  in  the  spring 
Still  hot  and  smoking 
At  sunset 

The  raw,  musky,  iron  scent 
Of  birth  blood 

Full  and  hot  blood  of  the  womb 


The  raw  screech  of  a  banshee 
Careening  through  the  night 
Through  the  fog 
To  slice  its  way  up  your  spine 

Wake  up 
Understand 
How  raw 

On  the  polite  day 

That  my  smile  turns  to  a  growl  and 
My  open  hand  shoots  for  your  throat 

Don’t  panic 

Be  still  a  beat 

And  suck  in  one  breath  of  the  air 

Heated  by  my  nearness 

Then  sink  your  teeth  hard 

Into  my  neck 

Right  at  the  nape 

Just  under  my  hair 

And  rip  us  both 

Down 

Deep 

Into  this  woman’s  hunger 
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Lavina  T.  S.  Parks 
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Cedric  L.  Smith 


The  Playhouse 

The  Playhouse  Recreation  Hall  is  what  the  sign  reads  on  the  side  of  the 
flat-roofed,  rectangular  shaped,  red-brick  building.  Sunlight  glistens  as  it 
reflects  from  the  fragments  of  glass  that  are  scattered  in  the  empty  lot  next  to  the 
building.  The  sweet-sour  sickly  smell  of  alcohol  sails  through  the  air.  Many  of 
the  street  alcoholics  use  this  spot  to  drink.  After  consuming  the  contents  of 
various  bottles,  they  break  the  empty  bottles  by  tossing  them  against  the  brick 
building,  leaving  a  graveyard  of  shattered  glass  to  go  along  with  their  shattered 
dreams. 

The  Playhouse  has  seen  better  days.  But  when  the  big  slump  came  to  the 
steel  industry,  the  whole  town  felt  the  effects.  This  was  especially  true  for  the 
Playhouse.  This  poolroom  has  been  a  mainstay  in  East  Chicago  for  at  least  fifty 
years  or  longer.  It  is  situated  on  Broadway  in  East  Chicago.  Shooting  pool  is  not 
the  only  activity  that  goes  on  here.  Actually,  the  poolroom  is  just  a  front  for  the 
high-stakes  dice  and  card  games  that  are  played  in  the  large  back  room.  The 
professional  gamblers  and  pimps  frequent  this  gambling  den  to  make  a  living  off 
hard  working  steel-mill  and  oil  refinery  workers. 

There  are  usually  several  brightly  colored,  large  expensive  cars  parked  in 
front  of  the  Playhouse .  A  person  in  the  know  can  tell  exactly  what  type  of  action 
is  going  on  just  by  identifying  whose  car  is  parked  out  front.  In  the  summertime, 
there  is  always  a  crowd  of  men  and  young  boys,  wanting  to  be  men,  standing 
in  front  of  the  poolroom.  “Respectable  women”  will  always  cross  the  street 
before  they  get  to  the  front  of  the  Playhouse,  in  order  to  escape  the  rude  and  lewd 
sexual  comments  that  are  sure  to  come  from  one  or  more  of  the  pool  hall  patrons. 

Upon  entering  the  poolroom,  patrons  have  to  adjust  their  eyes.  A  heavy 
layer  of  smoke  hangs  in  the  air  of  the  poolroom  much  like  the  smog  that  hangs 
in  the  sky  above  the  city.  Sounds  of  billiard  balls  cracking  against  each  other  are 
intermixed  with  profanities  as  players  comment  on  making  or  missing  certain 
shots.  To  the  immediate  right  of  the  entrance,  there  is  an  old  wooden  phone 
booth  which  houses  an  ancient  looking  black  dial  pay  phone.  A  not  so 
uncommon  conversation  would  be  between  a  compulsive  gambler  and  his  wife 
orgirlfriend.  “Naw  baby,  I  ain’t  broke.  No,  I  didn’t  lose  my  paycheck  again.”  He 
will  usually  say  this  with  a  worried  look  on  his  face.  “Don’t  you  bring  your  ass 
home  again!”  she’d  probably  shout  back  at  him.  The  broke  gambler  would  hang 
up  the  phone  and  hurry  back  to  the  back  room  to  see  if  he  could  borrow  some 
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money,  so  he  could  have  a  chance  of  winning  the  proceeds  of  his  paycheck  back. 
Often  times,  he  would  end  up  going  to  one  of  the  various  ban  sharks  that  hang 
out  like  vultures  waiting  for  some  poor  creature  to  breathe  its  last  breath.  There 
have  been  several  times  when  wives  have  come  and  literally  dragged  their 
husbands  out  of  there.  Many  men  are  the  butt  of  jokes  by  the  other  gamblers, 
who  laugh  about  the  time  that  so  and  so’s  wife  came,  replete  with  rollers  in  her 
hair,  and  chased  the  embarrassed  victim  home  to  his  children  where  he  belonged. 

Directly  across  the  room  from  the  phone  booth  stands  an  old  glass  candy 
counterwitha  1940  looking  cash  register  sitting  on  top  of  it.  Cigarettes,  chewing 
gum,  peanuts,  and  beer  are  sold  from  here.  Pops,  a  retired  steelworker,  usually 
tends  the  counter.  Pops  is  of  medium  height  and  rather  slim.  He  always  dons 
some  type  of  fishing  cap,  and  there  is  always  a  large  cigar  sticking  out  of  his 
mouth.  He  is  very  spry  for  his  age.  He  moves  very  quickly  whenever  someone 
hollers,  “Rackman!”  signaling  the  end  of  a  pool  game.  The  poolroom  has  six 
tables  which  are  situated  in  a  straight  row  in  the  center  of  the  room.  There  are 
two  racks  containing  pool  sticks  of  different  weights  and  lengths  hanging  on  the 
wall.  Each  table  has  an  overhead  fluorescent  lamp  hanging  right  above  it  to 
heighten  the  players’  visibility.  The  lamps  are  also  used  to  store  the  ten  and  twenty 
dollar  bills  that  are  usually  wagered  on  each  game.  Players  can  be  seen  putting 
white  powder  on  their  hands,  so  they  can  rub  their  hands  up  and  down  the  cue 
sticks  through  their  fingers.  The  majority  of  players  keep  a  cold  can  of  beer  close 
by  to  quench  their  thirst  or  to  steady  their  hand  as  they  attempt  to  make  a  three-rail 
bank  shot. 

There  is  one  long  elevated  bench  that  sits  abngside  the  wall  where 
glassy-eyed  dope  fiends  can  be  seen  sitting  next  to  old  wine  heads.  There  is  an 
identical  bench  along  the  backside  of  the  poolroom  wall.  The  smells  of  alcohol, 
tobacco,  and  marijuana  are  so  pungent,  only  a  seasoned  veteran  of  dirty  pool  halls 
can  tolerate  the  strange  mixture  of  aromas. 

At  the  back  of  the  pool  hall  there  is  another  door.  Faint  sounds  of  cards 
shuffling  and  dice  rattling  can  be  heard  even  before  one  enters.  This  is  where  the 
real  action  is.  A  large  rectangular  craps  table  takes  up  much  of  the  space  to  the 
right  of  the  entrance.  A  pack  of  men  holding  stacks  and  wads  of  money  crowd 
around  the  table  trying  to  get  their  bets  on.  The  stick  man  stands  on  a  platform 
and  commands  the  action.  “Six,  the  point  is  six!”  he  hollers  out  as  he  smacks 
the  hooked  stick  onto  the  table  and  deftly  draws  the  dice  back  into  his  hand.  “Fifty 
dollars  the  dice  won’t  six!  ”  yells  one  hearty  bettor  who  doesn’t  believe  in  the  dice 
or  the  person  shooting  them.  “Bet!  ”  the  shooter  calls  out  as  he  receives  the  dice 
from  the  stick  man .  The  shooter  clasps  the  ivory  bones  in  his  hand  and  clicks  them 
together  feeling  the  edges  as  they  brush  against  the  palm  of  his  hand.  There  is 
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no  doubt  in  his  mind.  He  knows  that  he  will  win.  He  licks  his  lips  and  tries  to 
swallow,  but  his  mouth  is  dry.  The  adrenaline  rushes  through  his  body  as  he 
releases  the  cubed  wonders.  The  dice  tumble  across  the  table  at  lightning  speed. 
They  bounce  off  of  the  rail,  and  when  they  come  to  a  stop,  a  five  and  a  one  are 
showing.  “Six! ’’the  stick  man  yells  out  again.  The  winner  collects  his  money  with 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction .  He  feels  almost  like  he  does  when  he  gets  high  off  cocaine 
and  heroin  mixed,  or  something  like  the  feeling  he  gets  right  before  he  climaxes 
when  having  sex.  He  can’t  quite  pinpoint  the  way  he  feels.  He  does  know  that 
it  feels  good,  and  he  prepares  to  shoot  the  dice  again. 

Over  in  a  comer  sits  a  big  round  table  where  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
dollars  are  won  and  lost  in  a  high  stakes  card  game  called  Georgia  Skin.  Usually 
there  are  anywhere  between  five  and  thirteen  men  playing  at  one  time  and  just 
as  many,  if  not  more,  spectators.  There  are  a  couple  of  more  tables  where  the 
men  and  the  few  hard  looking,  rough  talking  women  play  poker  and  Coon-Can. 
This  is  where  Ms.  Sara  can  be  seen  hawking  her  wares.  She  is  an  elderly  sweet 
looking  old  lady.  She  reminds  most  of  the  young  men  of  their  own  grandmothers. 
And  the  sweet  potato  pies  that  she  bakes,  in  order  to  sell,  taste  just  as  good  as 
if  your  own  grandmother  had  made  them.  Ms.  Sara  not  only  sells  pies,  she  has 
cakes,  and  she  will  sometimes  cook  dinners  and  bring  them  to  the  poolroom  and 
sell  plates  to  the  hungry  gamblers  who  are  ashamed  to  admit  that  some  of  the 
tastiest  meals  they  have  ever  had  came  from  Ms.  Sara’s  basket.  Ms.  Sara  is  also 
a  compulsive  gambler.  Her  game  of  choice  is  Georgia  Skin,  but  she  can  also  be 
seen  at  the  craps  table  at  any  given  time.  A  transformation  seems  to  come  over 
when  she  begins  to  gamble.  The  grandmotherly  look  disappears,  and  her  face 
takes  on  the  look  of  a  seasoned  gambler. 

There  is  a  great  contrast  in  the  people  and  in  the  style  of  clothing  they  wear. 
Although  the  people  are  all  black,  they  come  in  many  different  shades  of 
blackness.  African  Americans  of  many  different  hues  and  mixtures  gives  the 
otherwise  drab  looking  poolroom  a  colorful  aura.  There  are  slick  dressing 
gamblers  with  tailor  made  suits  and  Italian  made  shoes,  standing  next  to  greasy 
looking,  coverall  wearing  auto  mechanics  and  steel  workers.  Dope  pushers, 
prostitutes,  an  occasional  crooked  policeman,  and  a  variety  of  small  businessmen 
may  congregate  here  at  any  given  time.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see 
a  prominent  black  politician  grace  the  hallowed  halls  of  the  Playhouse  with  his 
presence. 

Many  people  who  earn  their  living  through  the  unconventional  ways  of  the 
street  use  the  Playhouse  as  an  economic  indicator,  just  as  economists  use  real 
estate  sales,  retail  sales,  and  prime  interest  rates.  Lives  are  affected  greatly  by  how 
much  business  is  transacted  in  the  Playhouse.  If  very  little  money  is  generated, 
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many  people  will  feel  the  crunch.  Although  many  of  the  factories  are  gone  or 
have  cut  their  working  capacity,  the  Playhouse  is  still  there,  struggling  and  offering 
some  type  of  hope  or  high  for  a  few  people  who  have  never  learned  a  different 
way  to  cope  with  this  ever-changing  world. 
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Andrew  Smith 


The  Sword  and  the  Crown:  The 
“Tempering”  of  Hal  in  2  Henry  IV 

Shakespeare  uses  metal  imagery  in  2  Henry  IV  to  illustrate,  among  other 
things,  the  forced  maturation  of  Hal  into  the  proper  form  needed  to  become 
a  king.  In  1  Henry  IV  and  up  to  Henry’s  death  scene  in  2  Henry  IV,  Hal  is 
presented  as  crude  and  shapeless,  as  malleable  and  yielding  as  molten  metal,  from 
which  objects  of  great  importance  to  the  aristocracy,  possessing  definite  shape 
and  meaning,  are  produced:  swords,  armor,  goblets,  and,  most  importantly,  the 
crown.  Molten  metal,  which  must  be  molded,  conditioned,  and  cooled  before  it 
is  useful  and  strong,  is  representative  of  Henry’s  attempt  to  cool  Hal’s  hot  blood 
and  ready  him  for  the  position  of  king.  To  temper  Hal  as  metal  is  tempered  and 
to  forge  a  decent,  respectable,  and  well-defined  king,  one  whose  image  is  easily 
recognizable,  in  essence,  making  Hal  a  crown,  becomes  Henry’s  goal.  This 
tempering  process  also  includes  subduing  Hal’s  fondness  for  Falstaff  and  the  state 
of  naivete.  Only  after  rejecting  Falstaff  and  embracing  the  crown  is  Hal’s 
“tempering”  process  complete. 

In  I.i.  Shakespeare  establishes  Hotspur  as  once  unrefined  and  shapeless  as 
Hal,  but  eventually  becoming  the  shape  he  was  destined  to  be:  a  warrior.  Hotspur 
has  successfully  been  forged  into  a  functional  being  whose  image  inspires  his 
army;  he  becomes  the  fire  that  forges  his  command,  as  Mowbray  states: 

In  few,  his  death,  whose  spirit  lent  a  fire 
Even  to  the  dullest  peasant  in  his  camp, 

Being  bruited  once,  took  fire  and  heat  away 
From  the  best  temper’d  courage  in  his  troops, 

For  from  his  metal  was  his  party  steeled, 

Which  once  in  him  abated,  all  the  rest 

Turn’d  on  themselves,  like  dull  and  heavy  lead.  (112-8) 

While  the  “temper’d”  carries  its  literal  meaning,  it  also  might  imply  tempering  in 
the  sense  of  forging  metal.  Hotspur  is  the  “fire,”  the  “spirit”  which  melts  down 
the  metal  and  shapes  it  into  a  fully  functional  army,  taking  both  the  scraps  and 
shavings,  the  “dullest  peasant(s),”  and  the  “best-temper’d”  and  giving  them  “his 
metal,”  forging  them  into  an  immense  strength:  steel.  However,  when  his  “fire” 
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is  extinguished,  there  is  no  longer  a  force  which  keeps  the  army  “steeled,”  and 
they  become  “lead”;  they  become  heavy,  slow,  dull,  and  common,  no  bnger  the 
picture  of  strength  and  prestige  they  once  were  when  they  were  “steel.” 
Certainly,  this  use  of  metal  imagery  is  essential  and  establishes,  in  just  a  few  lines, 
what  the  play,  and  specifically  Act  IV,  deals  with:  the  tempering  of  Hal.  Although 
Hotspur  is  already  “cooled”  into  a  shape,  his  full  tempering  is  not  completed, 
resulting  in  his  rash  and  impulsive  behavior.  Henry,  who  recognizes  this  in  1 
Henry  IV,  attempts  to  “cool”  his  son,  “hone”  his  edges,  and  “refine”  his  shape, 
resulting  in  a  perfectly  tempered  king  —  the  flesh  as  the  crown. 

Interestingly,  it  is  Falstaff  who  provides  the  key  information  that  Hal  is 
unrefined,  though  possessing  the  raw  material  needed  to  be  forged  into  a  ruler 
like  his  father:  “Hereof  comes  it  that  Prince  Harry  is  valiant,  for  the  cold  blood 
he  did  naturally  inherit  of  his  father,  he  hath  ...  till’d  with  excellent  endeavor  ... 
that  he  is  become  very  hot  and  valiant”  (IV.iii.  1 17-22).  The  immature  Hal,  in  the 
image  of  hot,  molten  metal,  is  very  alterable  and  pliable,  at  first  influenced  by 
Falstaff  and  later  returning  to  the  inherent  “cold  blood”  of  kingship;  Falstaff  is  the 
first  blacksmith  and  Henry  the  last. 

Curiously,  this  tempering  of  metal  also  is  true  of  Henry  himself,  which 
Mowbray  explains  can  be  seen  in  Henry’s  eyes:  “eyes  of  fire  sparkling  through 
sights  of  steel”  (IV.i.  1 19).  In  addition  to  explaining  the  obvious  nature  of  Henry’s 
warrior  stature,  this  line  also  indicates  that  Henry,  too,  was  once  immature,  then 
forged  into  the  figure  he  is  presently.  Certainly,  the  fire  inside  is  his  passion  and 
vitality  which  he  leams  to  control  and  use  when  needed,  letting  his  external  image 
carry  the  weight  of  his  shape  while  the  internal  carries  the  strength;  a  hollow 
sword  or  a  sword  poorly  forged  will  break  when  challenged  while  the  sword  with 
inner  strength  and  external  sharpness  will  triumph.  This  is  exactly  what  Henry 
wants  for  Hal.  Yet,  it  is  this  inner  passion,  this  inner  hot  blood,  which  had  caused 
Henry  to  overthrow  Richard,  suggesting  that  Henry’s  tempering  might  not  have 
been  completed.  Henry,  who  does  not  want  Hal  to  be  like  him  in  this  respect, 
decides  to  try  and  forge  Hal  into  a  more  compassionate  and  merciful  king,  very 
much  the  opposite  of  John,  an  ideal,  business-like  prince. 

An  interesting  contrast  to  the  hot-blooded,  untempered  Hal  is  the 
cold-blooded,  tempered  John.  Falstaff  describes  John  as  “sober-blooded,” 
claiming  that  sobriety  will  “over-cool”  John’s  “blood”  (IV.iii. 87, 9 1,92).  John  has 
already  been  forged  into  the  ideal  prince,  the  perfect  image  of  the  serious, 
properly  behaved  son  of  the  king.  Although  John  is  not  in  line  to  ascend  the 
throne  upon  Henry’s  death,  he  appears  to  be  the  most  qualified.  However,  once 
Hal  is  given  direction  by  Henry  and  experiences  for  himself  the  gravity  of  his 
father’s  condition,  he  forgoes  Falstaff  as  his  blacksmith  and  lays  himself  on 
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Henry’s  anvil,  to  be  shaped  into  the  crown,  the  symbol  of  the  king.  Hal  will  now 
become  what  John  already  is:  a  symbol  of  aristocracy. 

It  is  in  IV.iv  that  Henry  recognizes  Hal’s  tendency  to  be  hot-blooded,  much 
like  himself,  and  believes  it  is  imperative  to  quell  this  tendency,  to  “cool”  the 
molten  metal.  Henry  fears  that  this  impulsiveness,  if  not  suppressed,  will  be  as 
damaging  to  Hal  as  king  as  it  is  to  he  himself;  it  will  destroy  Hal’s  ability  for 
compassion  and  justice: 

For  when  his  headstrong  riot  hath  no  curb, 

When  rage  and  hot  blood  are  his  counsellors, 

When  means  and  lavish  manners  meet  together, 

O,  with  what  wings  shall  his  affections  fly  — 

Towards  fronting  peril  and  oppos’d  decay.  (62-66) 

Henry  is  clearly  frightened  for  his  son  and  perhaps  sees  himself  in  him  which 
prompts  him  to  extinguish  the  heat  from  Hal’s  hot  blood,  to  still  his  passions,  and 
prepare  him  for  kingship. 

When  Hal  says,  “Why  doth  the  crown  lie  there  upon  his  pillow,  /  Being  so 
troublesome  a  bedfellow?”  (IV.v.21-22),  the  burden  of  kingship  is  clearly 
addressed,  even  though  Hal  is  not  the  king  nor  really  understands  what  it  is  to  be 
king.  The  crown  itself,  the  actual  metal  symbol,  is  not  the  burden  but  the 
responsibility  that  goes  with  it  is. 

There  is  a  chain  of  forging  which  surrounds  the  crown:  those  who  actual^ 
make  the  physical  object,  those  who  are  molded  into  wearing  the  crown  (or  think 
they  are  molded  to  do  so),  and  that  which  the  bearer  forges:  the  kingdom.  Hal, 
whose  final  shape  as  the  crown  is  speeding  toward  completion,  acknowledges  his 
new  image :  “  My  due  from  thee  is  this  imperial  crown,  /  Which  as  immediate  from 
thy  place  and  blood,  /  Derives  itself  to  me”  (IV.v.41-43).  Like  the  soldiers  who 
became  “steel”  from  Hotspur,  so  does  Hal  become  the  crown  from  his  father. 
He  returns  to  the  cold-blooded  heritage  Falstaff  mentioned  earlier,  proving  his 
previous  malleability  which  now  swings  totally  to  his  father’s  anvil.  Hal’s  external 
edge  is  honed  but  his  internal  self  is  not  cooled  until  he  totally  rejects  Falstaff:  “I 
know  thee  not,  old  man,  fall  to  thy  prayers”  (V.v.47).  At  this  moment,  Hal’s 
tempering  is  complete  and  he  has  become  the  crown,  the  king,  the  piece  of  metal 
his  father  envisioned  him  to  be. 

Hal  is  forced  into  maturity,  into  the  shape  of  manhood,  and  that  which  is 
needed  to  strengthen  him,  namely  compassion,  justice,  and  good  judgment,  is 
hammered  into  him  while  the  impurities,  immaturity  and  the  relationship  with 
Falstaff,  are  removed.  This  process  of  purifying  the  metal,  shaping  it,  tempering 
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it,  and  finally  cooling  it  into  a  permanent  shape  is  exactly  what  Hal  experiences. 
The  processing  of  metal,  and  not  just  any  metal  but  the  finest,  highest  quality, 
most  promising  kind,  symbolizes  Hal’s  maturation.  It  is  critical  that  in  Hal’s  case, 
the  end  result  of  kingship  could  not  be  attained  if  there  were  no  external 
assistance.  Henry,  who  sees  in  Hal  many  of  his  own  faults,  changes  Hal  from 
an  immature  boy  to  a  promising  king;  he  acts  as  the  blacksmith  who  pounds  out 
the  finest  edges  and  the  strongest  centers  creating,  in  metal,  a  near-perfectly 
functioning  object.  Although  Hal  is  not  an  object  in  reality,  by  becoming  the  king 
and  assuming  his  destined  role  and  the  burden  of  his  reign,  he  becomes  the  object 
of  the  kingdom:  the  metal  crown. 
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Andrew  Smith 


Milton’s  Imposition  of  Order 
on  Chaos  in  Paradise  Lost 


Chaos  as  a  force  is  one  completely  devoid  of  any  recognizable  form  or 
pattern  and  exists  as  the  potential  out  of  which  all  things  are  created.  There 
is  absolutely  no  definition,  shape,  or  consistency  to  chaos,  but  rather  it  is  merely 
random  nothingness  in  an  illogical,  imperceptible,  insensible,  unstable,  and 
thoroughly  pendulating  mass  from  which  all  creativity  springs  forth  when  the 
potential  in  it  becomes  organized,  either  orderly  or  disorderly.  Milton  uses  Chaos 
as  the  potential  for  creation  in  Paradise  Lost  but  imposes  order  and  disorder  on 
it  in  an  attempt  to  define  and  illuminate  its  inherent  sheer  power;  both  order  and 
disorder  aid  in  Milton’s  effective  illustration  within  the  Christian  myth  of  the 
seemingly  chaotic  story  of  Adam  and  Eve’s  fall  from  Paradise  and  the  ensuing 
uncertainty  for  humanity.  Through  personifying  chaos,  describing  it,  limiting  it, 
bridging  it,  and  marking  its  occurrences  by  a  celestial  phenomena,  an  eclipse, 
Milton  diminishes  the  true  nature  of  chaos  as  the  infinite,  dimensionless, 
completely  random  power  which  characterizes  it.  By  so  doing,  Milton  equates 
chaos  with  disorder,  which  is  not  the  same.  Disorder  possesses  a  pattern,  a 
rhythm,  a  structure  that  is  simply  not  synchronized  in  a  logical  progression;  there 
is  order  to  disorder,  haphazard  or  confused  as  it  may  be.  Chaos,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  have  an  opposite,  predating  all  other  creations  (with  the  exception 
of  God  in  Milton’s  epic).  Therefore,  Chaos  as  the  ultimate  potential  loses  its 
imperial  stature  because  of  Milton’s  imposition  of  order  on  it. 

The  true  characteristics  of  chaos  versus  Milton’s  Chaos  and  chaos,  his 
representation  of  disorder,  are  vastly  different.  Walter  Clyde  Curry  describes 
chaos  as  “heterogeneous,  a  mass  of  agglomerate  materials  in  various  stages  of 
becoming”  (74)  which  details  the  unknown,  the  inexplicable,  the  indefinable 
qualities  that  make  up  chaos.  Chaos  is  simply  potential  to  become  something; 
it  is  not  the  something.  Chaos  is  a  source  but  not  a  product  because  immediately 
upon  organization  of  parts  of  its  amorphous  essence  order  arises,  thus  terminat¬ 
ing  the  infinitude  of  the  potential  which  gathered  to  become  a  new  order.  It  is 
essential  to  understand  this  difference  between  the  potential  that  makes  up  chaos 
and  the  matter  that  arises  from  it.  However,  because  of  this  very  important 
distinction,  it  is  often  difficult  to  understand  the  concept  of  a  totally  intangible 
power.  For  this  reason,  chaos  is  often  equated  with  disorder  or  considered  the 
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opposite  of  order  mostly  because  both  possess  some  form  or  pattern  which  allows 
humans  to  perceive  that  which  is  perhaps  beyond  normal  human  understanding; 
chaos  is  given  a  perspective  which  enables  human  understanding — an  order 
which  allows  recognition.  Thus  chaos  is  beyond  understanding  because  humans 
only  perceive  in  terms  of  form  or  limits  and  are  seldom  comfortable  with  the 
uncertainty  that  something  may  be  limitless  or  imperceptible .  It  is  possible  to  have 
a  feel  or  sense  for  the  infinitude  of  chaos,  but  because  of  human  nature,  it  is  difficult 
to  transcend  the  limits  of  the  mind:  “One  may  sense  its  [chaos’]  temporary  solidity 
or  fluidity  or  vacuity,  its  tremendous  extension,  and  its  wild  motion”  (Curry  80) 
but  may  not  be  able  to  remove  the  idea  that  chaos  is  an  “unarticulated  remnant 
of  primordial  matter”  (Watkins  125). 

Although  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  fully  understand  chaos’  ambiguity,  its  power 
was  nevertheless  understood  by  Milton  who  considered  it  the  source  of  all 
creation,  except  God: 

To  us  chaos  means  hardly  more  than  confusion  on  a  large 
scale;  to  an  Elizabethan  it  meant  the  cosmic  anarchy 
before  creation  and  the  wholesale  dissolution  that 
would  result  if  the  pressure  of  Providence  relaxed  and 
allowed  the  law  of  nature  to  cease  functioning  (Tillyard  16). 

It  seems  that  Milton  responds  to  this  belief  in  chaos  by  not  only  describing  it  and 
stating  that  all  creation  arises  from  it  but  also  that  it  occupies  a  place  in  the  cosmic 
order.  In  so  doing,  Milton  seemingly  eases  any  uncertainty  about  the  nature  of 
chaos  and  uses  it  as  another  character  and  place  in  his  epic: 

It  [Chaos]  may  be  perceived  as  an  amorphous  mass  of 
momentarily  agglomerated  atoms  and  rapidly  shifting 
elemental  qualities  conceived  by  the  poet  to  serve  a 
variety  of  epic  purposes.  It  must  furnish  materials 
for  the  creation  of  Heaven,  Hell,  the  Mundane  Universe, 
and  any  other  worlds  which  God  may  design  (Curry  80). 

This  limiting  of  Chaos,  the  imposition  of  order,  is  critical  to  Paradise  Lost  because 
it  establishes  God,  not  Chaos,  as  the  only  infinite  power  in  the  universe.  Yet,  by 
its  nature,  chaos  is  as  infinitely  powerful  as  God  because  of  its  role  as  the  ultimate 
potential.  For  Milton,  however,  it  is  only  one  variable  in  his  own  cosmology  of 
the  universe,  subject  to  forms,  rhythm,  laws,  and  perceptions — completely 
mutable.  Chaos,  though,  is  completely  immutable  because  as  a  power,  it  is 
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random  nothingness  and  nothing  can  never  be  changed  to  something  but  rather 
parts  of  nothing  can  be  organized  and  generate  something.  Thus  it  is  the  products 
of  chaos  which  are  mutable,  not  chaos  itself. 

Curiously,  Milton  changes  the  nature  of  chaos  to  a  finite  power  subject  to 
God’s  whims:  “The  poet  [Milton],  while  postulating  a  void  or  vacuum,  attributes 
to  it  merely  an  hyperbolical  infinitude;  for  him  only  God  is  infinite”  (Curry  77). 
Clearly,  the  imposition  of  order  on  Chaos  is  Milton’s  attempt  to  illustrate  the 
supremacy  of  God  and  the  logistics  of  chance,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem.  It 
seems  that  Milton  accepted  the  concept  of  the  Great  Chain  of  Being  and  regarded 
Chaos  with  as  much  seriousness  and  validity  as  he  did  God,  yet  he  refutes  the 
possibility  of  a  co-existence  between  God  and  Chaos  and  reinforces  a  belief  in 
Providence  even  though  the  epic  does  not  contain  a  relaxation  of  Providence 
which  Tillyard  suggests. 

Interestingly,  W.B.C.  Watkins  suggests  that  Milton’s  view  of  creation  from 
Chaos  is  not  one  of  random  chance  but  of  a  reliance  on  and  reference  to 
Mercator’s  plan  of  the  Earth:  “One  way  Milton  causes  the  heavens  and  earth  to 
rise  out  of  Chaos  with  the  solidity  and  form  of  an  actual  sphere  ...  is  simply  by 
animating  Mercator’s  projection  of  the  earth”  (126).  Although  Milton  clearly 
states  that  Heaven,  Hell,  and  Earth  are  all  created  out  of  Chaos  (VII.  220-233), 
by  personifying  it  and  relegating  it  to  a  physical  location  between  Hell  and  Earth, 
he  destroys  the  validity,  substance,  and  identity  of  its  potential  because  he  forces 
restrictions  and  limits  on  that  which  is  limitless,  both  physically  or  imaginatively. 
As  the  source  from  which  God  extracts  all  creations,  Chaos  is  reduced  by  Milton 
to  something  Satan  must  journey  through  to  reach  Earth,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  equates  the  disorder  Satan  creates  in  Heaven  and  Paradise  with  chaos. 
Fortunately,  Milton  sustains  his  ordered  Chaos  throughout  the  poem,  using  it  to 
constantly  reference  the  disorder  Satan  and  humanity  create  rather  than 
wavering  between  an  all-powerful  and  subservient  force. 

Although  Milton  reduces  the  power  of  Chaos  by  imposing  order  on  it,  he 
does  not  totally  dismiss  its  greatness  as  a  power  but  simply  subjugates  it  to  God’s 
control.  In  Book  II  upon  the  introduction  of  Chaos,  Milton  describes  its  infinitude 
and  initial  power:  “...a  dark  /  Illimitable  Ocean  without  bound,  /  Without 
dimension,  where  length,  breadth,  and  highth,  /  And  time  and  place  are  lost” 
(891-894).  In  these  three  lines,  Milton  clearly  sums  up  his  concept  of  Chaos. 
However,  from  this  point  on,  he  limits  and  orders  every  facet  of  Chaos,  from  its 
physical  description  to  its  dimensions  to  its  sounds.  After  describing  it  as  “without 
bound,”  Milton  creates  his  own  bounds  for  it.  Milton  seems  to  understand  that 
Chaos  is  nothing  and  everything  through  his  statement  that  all  are  “lost”  within 
Chaos,  but  he  quickly  separates  it  from  equality  with  God  by  limiting  it,  which  he 
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does  not  do  to  God.  Curiously,  Milton  calls  Chaos  the  “Umpire”  (II.  907)  who 
“...sits,  /  And  by  decision  more  imbroils  the  fray  /  By  which  he  Reigns”  (II. 
907-9).  Whereas  chaos  is  complete  chance  and  unruly,  the  kingdom  Milton 
creates  for  Chaos’  reign  is  orderly,  structured,  and  rule  governed.  Because  of  this, 
Chaos  cannot  be  truly  chaotic. 

To  further  illustrate  Milton’s  ordered  Chaos,  he  states  that  there  is  noise  in 
Chaos:  “amidst  the  noise  /  of  endless  wars”  (II.  896-7),  “Nor  was  his  ear  less 
peal’d  /  With  noises  loud  and  ruinous...”  (II.  920-1),  and  “At  length  a  universal 
hubbub  wild  /  Of  stunning  sounds  and  voices  all  confus’d”  (II.  951-2).  All  noises 
are  sound  patterns,  a  form  of  order.  Likewise,  when  Milton  describes  how  Satan 
travels  through  Chaos  (II.  917-1030),  he  constantly  imparts  shapes,  elements, 
spatial  qualities,  and  time  limits  on  it.  Yet  it  is  out  of  Chaos  that  all  is  created,  not 
in  it.  Simply  by  constructing  a  place  through  which  Satan  must  journey  to  reach 
the  Earth,  Milton  violates  the  concept  of  chaos  and  forces  it  to  submit  to  human 
perceptions  and  limitations  rather  than  Chaos  itself  producing  order  and 
disorder.  Therefore,  the  worlds  that  are  created  out  of  Chaos  now  force  it  to 
become  part  of  their  rigid  structure  of  Heaven,  Earth,  Chaos,  and  Hell:  “Satan 
is  not  floating  in  a  soully  shallop  through  mental  chaos  to  a  psychological  landfall, 
but  navigating  an  actual  district  of  the  poem’s  firmly-delineated  cosmos” 
(Broadbent  126).  By  having  Satan  journey  through  Chaos,  Milton  seems  to 
imply  that  once  Satan  enters  Paradise,  he  will  bring  with  him  a  sense  of,  a  version 
of,  chaos  not  true  to  the  pure  concept  of  it. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  limit  placed  on  Chaos  is  the  bridge  Sin  and  Death  build 
behind  Satan  on  his  journey  toward  Earth.  Following  Milton’s  concept  of  Chaos, 
it  is  possible  for  Sin  and  Death  to  build  a  bridge  across  it  because  it  has  definition. 
If  Milton  adhered  to  a  Chaos  “without  bound,”  it  would  be  impossible  for  Sin  and 
Death  to  bridge  it  and  reach  Earth.  Likewise,  without  shape  and  boundaries, 
Satan  could  not  reach  Earth  and  enter  Paradise  because  it  is  from  Chaos  that  all 
things  arise,  whereas  Satan  enters  Chaos  and  re-emerges  without  any  influence 
from  it.  The  physicality  of  the  challenge  of  Chaos  greatly  heightens  Satan’s 
appeal  because  he  now  seems  even  more  attractive  due  to  the  challenge  he  has 
just  accomplished.  Further,  without  a  physical  Chaos,  Sin  and  Death  would  not 
have  the  materials  needed  to  build  the  bridge:  “Pins  of  Adamant  /  And  Chains” 
(X.  318-19).  It  is  from  Chaos  that  they  get  these  materials.  Interestingly,  the 
building  of  the  bridge  (X.  28 1-3 1 8)  completes  the  boundaries  of  Chaos,  with  Hell 
on  one  side  and  Earth  on  the  other.  Although  the  number  three  symbolizes  the 
trinity,  in  this  case  Milton  inverts  it  and  uses  it  to  contain  his  Chaos,  furthering 
his  degradation  of  it:  Chaos  is  bounded  by  absolute  evil  (Hell),  humanity  in  God’s 
image  but  quite  inferior  to  him  (Earth),  and  all  the  possibilities  between  God  and 
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Satan’s  image  (the  bridge).  Therefore,  Chaos  is  no  longer  a  self-guided,  random 
force  but  one  subject  to  rules  and  limits.  In  addition,  Milton  further  distances 
Chaos  from  God  by  not  having  it  border  Heaven  but  God’s  creation  in  the  likeness 
of  Heaven,  Earth.  Unquestionably,  Milton’s  Chaos  is  now  substantially  inferior 
to  God. 

While  the  bridge  completes  the  bordering  of  Chaos,  it  also  suggests  its 
degenerative  power.  When  Satan  arrives  on  Earth  from  Chaos,  he  brings 
disorder  with  him  or  rather  creates  disorder  out  of  chaos.  In  so  doing,  Satan’s 
own  stature  deteriorates  while  prompting  the  deterioration  of  humanity  from  its 
absolute  pinnacle  of  happiness  to  the  depths  of  despair  and  melancholy,  equal 
to  Satan’s  depths  of  Hell  as  seen  in  Book  I.  Satan,  whose  image  constantly 
diminishes  throughout  the  poem,  contributes  to  humanity’s  fall  by  deceiving  Eve 
whose  faulty  reasoning,  coupled  with  Adam’s  decision  to  fall  with  her,  creates 
disorder  in  their  orderly  world.  Milton  had  to  create  Chaos  to  enable  Satan  to 
degenerate  into  a  snake  and  cause  humanity’s  fall.  Curiously,  it  is  Chaos  which 
acts  as  the  catalyst  in  which  degeneration  occurs: 

And  one  may  arrive  at  the  concept  of  matter  by  observing  that  individual 

things  are  subject  to  deterioration  or  to  evolution  toward  perfection  in 

proportion  as  matter  dominates  form,  or  vice  versa.  (Curry  61). 

The  matter,  to  which  Curry  refers,  is  all  that  is  created  out  of  Chaos.  Not  only 
can  chaos  create  but  that  which  arises  from  it  is  subject  to  degeneration  back  to 
its  original  chaotic  state  or  elevation  to  permanent  existence.  If  the  form  that 
arises  from  chaos  is  stable,  it  survives.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  imperfect,  it 
deteriorates  back  into  chaos.  It  seems  Milton  must  have  believed  the  degenerative 
power  of  chaos  because  he  carefully  reduces  Satan’s  stature  throughout  the  poem 
and,  interestingly  enough,  Sin  and  Death,  both  creations  out  of  Chaos  via  Satan’s 
creation,  arrive  in  Paradise  and  remain  firmly  entrenched  in  the  world,  perhaps 
because  their  matter  dominates  their  form.  In  other  words,  neither  Sin  nor  Death 
have  to  journey  through  Milton’s  Chaos  to  arrive  on  Earth;  therefore,  neither 
deteriorate  as  Satan  does. 

While  Milton  has  ordered  his  Chaos  and  reduced  its  status,  he  does  one  other 
interesting  thing  with  Chaos:  he  uses  the  imagery  of  the  eclipse  to  mark  periods 
of  chaos,  which  are  really  periods  of  disorder.  Tillyard  comments  that  the 
Elizabethans  regarded  the  moon  as  the  “great  promoter  of  change”  (54)  and 
Milton  uses  the  moon,  in  an  eclipse,  to  mark  the  great  periods  of  change  in  his 
epic .  Furthermore ,  the  eclipse  is  a  break  in  the  Great  Chain  of  Being  during  which 
there  is  total  chaos  because  nothing  is  there;  it  is  a  phenomena  comprised  of  a 
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lack  of  knowledge  of  what  is  happening,  a  time  of  uncertainty,  and  complete 
anarchy,  not  to  mention  an  inversion  of  light  being  overwhelmed  or  overpowered 
by  dark,  both  literally  and  symbolically  in  terms  of  good  and  evil.  In  Book  I ,  Milton 
says,  “...from  behind  the  Moon  /  In  dim  Eclipse  disastrous  twilight  sheds  /  On 
half  the  Nations,  and  with  fear  of  change  /  Perplexes  Monarchs”  (595-99). 
Clearly,  this  eclipse  marks  Satan’s  fall  and  the  point  at  which  Satan  will  seek 
revenge  for  what  God  has  done  to  him,  creating  a  time  of  darkness  and  chaos 
for  the  universe.  Likewise,  in  Book  X  the  eclipse  marks  the  post-lapsarian  state 
which  is  a  time  of  extreme  darkness  and  total  uncertainty  for  humanity:  “...real 
Eclipse  /  Then  suffer’d”  (413-14).  In  both  instances,  goodness,  or  light,  is 
blocked  out  by  darkness,  or  evil.  However,  it  is  not  to  suggest  that  Chaos  is  evil 
but  rather  it  has  the  potential  for  either  good  or  evil,  as  evidenced  by  the  hopeful 
future  for  Adam  and  Eve  and  all  humanity  at  the  end  of  Book  XII. 

In  addition,  in  Books  V  and  XI  Milton  uses  the  past  tense  of  eclipse  to  indicate 
that  disorder,  his  period  of  Chaos,  has  ended  and  a  new  order  has  arisen :  “ . .  .and 
us  eclipst  under  the  name  /  Of  King  anointed”  (V.  775-6)  and  “Air  suddenly 
eclips’d  /  After  short  blush  of  Mom”  (XI.  183-4).  In  Book  V  the  reference  is  to 
the  war  in  Heaven  and  in  Book XI  it  is  to  Adam  and  Eve’s  reconciliation  with  God. 
Just  as  Milton  capitalizes  his  Chaos  to  illustrate  two  different  types  —  the  Chaos 
that  is  the  power  behind  the  abyss  between  Heaven  and  Hell  and  the  Chaos  that 
is  the  potential  for  all  creation  —  so  to  does  he  differentiate  the  severity  of  Chaos 
by  capitalizing  eclipse  during  the  height  of  chaos  and  not  capitalizing  it  and 
placing  it  in  the  past  tense  to  represent  the  period  of  calm  during  which  order 
is  created  or  restored.  Certainly,  the  use  of  the  eclipse  strengthens  Milton’s  view 
of  a  Chaos  that  is  both  inferior  and  powerful  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  clear  that  Milton’s  concept  of  Chaos  is  equated  with  disorder,  a  product 
of  chaos,  rather  than  a  separate  power  which  is  the  potential  for  all  creation. 
Although  Milton  initially  establishes  the  validity  of  Chaos’  power  by  specifying 
that  God  creates  everything  out  of  it,  he  quickly  orders  that  entity  which  he 
described  as  “without  bound .  ”  Rather  than  maintaining  the  true  qualities  of  chaos 
and  retaining  the  typical  Elizabethan  belief  that  chaos  is  in  tandem  with  God, 
Providence,  and  the  cosmic  order,  Milton  reduces  his  Chaos  to  a  poetic  character 
and  place  needed  to  heighten  Satan’s  appeal  and  potential  destructiveness  while 
at  the  same  time  using  it  to  mean  disorder,  an  unbalance  in  the  order  that  he 
himself  created  out  of  Chaos.  In  keeping  with  much  of  the  paradoxes  of  the 
poem,  Milton  imposes  order  on  the  force  which  he  originally  depicts  as  boundless 
and  infinite.  Certainly,  such  a  recreation  of  chaotic  values  is  used  to  achieve  his 
purpose  of  writing  the  greatest  epic  ever  told. 
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James  R.  Norris 


Life:  Part  Two 

Nine  words  saved  my  life  one  night.  Nine  words  uttered  long  ago  by 
some  terribly  wise  man .  I  cannot  remember  the  name  of  the  man  who  saved 
my  life,  but  I  can  thank  him  anyway. 

Ten  years  of  hell  began  on  a  cold  and  icy  October  morning.  I  was  doing 
construction  work  and  the  day  had  started  out  like  so  many  others.  We  put  our 
nail  aprons  on  and  climbed  up  on  the  roof  to  finish  putting  the  sheeting  down. 
I  was  walking  along  the  outside  edge  of  the  roof  when  a  stack  of  plywood  broke 
loose  above  me.  It  careened  down  and  smashed  into  my  feet,  knocking  me  off 
of  the  roof.  I  fell  thirty-four  feet  straight  down  and  landed  on  my  feet. 

I  remained  on  my  feet  for  only  a  blinding  split  second,  then  the  pain  that  shot 
through  my  spine  dropped  me  to  my  knees.  That’s  where  I  remained  for  what 
seemed  like  ...  centuries.  My  buddies  came  running,  the  look  of  terror  on  their 
faces  paled  in  contrast  by  the  emptiness  on  my  face.  I  couldn’t  move;  I  couldn’t 
speak;  I  could  only  wonder.  I  wondered  how  I  could  be  in  so  much  pain  and  still 
be  conscious. 

A  year  later  I  still  couldn’t  walk.  I  had  compressed  my  entire  spinal  cord, 
broken  my  neck  and  ruptured  a  disk  in  my  lower  back.  The  doctors  and  specialists 
were  all  afraid  to  operate.  They  said  the  rupture  was  too  close  to  some  vital 
nerves .  They  were  held  back  by  the  fear  of  making  the  problem  worse .  So  it  was 
that  the  cycle  began. 

The  pain  was  so  severe  that  tears  would  run  down  my  face  ...  even  when  I 
wasn’t  crying.  The  doctors  kept  me  pumped  full  of  pain  killers  and  even  though 
they  were  giving  me  the  maximum  doses,  it  wasn’t  enough.  The  drugs  could  not 
control  the  pain;  they  only  made  me  not  care  as  much  about  it.  It  turned  out  that 
I  was  caught  up  in  a  battle  for  my  very  life.  I  battled  the  pain;  I  battled  the  drugs; 
I  battled  my  doctors.  Worst  of  all  was  the  battle  I  fought  with  myself. 

The  pain  was  so  horrible,  so  intense,  that  at  times  I  thought  dark  thoughts 
about  the  one  concept  I  had  been  dead  set  against  all  my  life  ...  suicide.  I  can’t 
even  begin  to  rationalize  those  thoughts  to  anyone.  I  can  only  say  that  direct  and 
unrelenting  nerve  pain  is  something  that  would  reduce  even  the  strongest  of  men 
to  a  mass  of  quivering  jelly.  The  drugs  made  those  thoughts  come  even  easier. 
After  over  a  year  trapped  in  my  private  hell,  I  was  tired  of  fighting.  I  was  tired  of 
lying  in  bed  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  I  was  tired  of  having  my  wife  help  me  go 
to  the  toilet  and  I  was  especially  tired  of  having  to  ask  her  to  help  me  wipe  myself. 
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It  was  the  most  embarrassing  and  humiliating  thing  I  have  ever  had  to  ask  of  a 
person. 

I  never  mentioned  those  thoughts  of  suicide  to  her.  I  knew  she  wouldn’t 
understand.  I  knew  that  she  would  only  cry  some  more  and  beg  me  not  to  give 
up.  But  a  man  can  only  bear  so  much.  To  take  away  the  control  of  a  person’s 
legs  was  bad  enough.  To  cripple  up  his  back  so  badly  that  he  couldn’t  even  put 
on  his  own  underwear  was  a  joke  that  even  Satan  would  think  too  cruel.  I  lost 
all  faith  in  my  God,  I  lost  all  faith  in  doctors,  and  I  bst  all  faith  in  myself.  Life  was 
so  bleak  and  hopeless  for  me  that  I  was  almost  ready  to  give  up. 

On  one  of  those  particularly  dark  days  I  wanted  only  to  sleep  to  escape  the 
pain.  I  picked  up  a  magazine  and  started  to  read  it,  hoping  that  some  magical, 
undiscovered  words  would  appear  to  lull  me  to  sleep,  away  from  all  the  pain. 
Somewhere  in  that  magazine  I  was  halted  by  those  nine  words.  I’d  almost 
skimmed  right  over  them,  but  they  suddenly  jumped  into  my  face:  “That  which 
does  not  kill  us  makes  us  stronger.” 

On  the  surface  those  words  did  not  sound  so  profound  or  meaningful.  I 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  ponder  the  message  they  contained.  Then  it  hit  me! 
If  I  could  somehow  get  through  this  terrible  period  in  my  life  ...  if  I  could  somehow 
defeat  this  pain,  I  could  do  anything!  If  I  didn’t  let  the  pain  kill  me,  I  would  surely 
be  stronger  in  the  end!  That  is  how  my  new  outlook  on  life  began.  I  was 
determined  to  conquer  the  pain  and  walk  unassisted  again.  I  was  determined  to 
beat  the  constant,  unrelenting  pain  that  had  offered  to  steal  my  very  soul  away. 

I  threw  away  all  thoughts  of  suicide  and  began  my  physical  therapy  again.  I 
worked  and  worked,  ever  so  slowly  regaining  the  ability  to  walk.  Then  came  the 
day  when  I  regained  enough  mobility  to  go  to  the  toilet  with  no  assistance.  It  was 
like  walking  for  the  very  first  time.  It  had  been  over  two  years  and  even  though 
I  had  regained  the  ability  to  walk,  I  was  still  trapped  in  the  never-ending  struggle 
with  the  nerve  pain.  That  pain  drained  me  of  everything  I  had  ever  held  dear. 
It  made  me  a  slave  to  the  codeine  I  had  to  take  six  times  a  day.  Without  those 
drugs  I  lost  the  power  to  sit  upright  and  walking  was  impossible.  I  had  become 
an  empty  shell,  removed  from  this  world,  transported  to  a  surreal  place  where 
all  that  existed  for  me  was  a  stark  and  silent  sorrow. 

I  lived  in  a  world  dominated  by  colors  of  black  and  shades  of  gray.  Dark 
shapes  floated  around  me,  often  making  strange  noises  that  either  had  no  effect 
on  me  or  frightened  me  nearly  into  cardiac  arrest.  I  remember  that  darkness  so 
well,  never  knowing  what  day  of  the  week  it  was  or  even  if  it  was  day  or  night. 
Alone  in  that  dark  void  I  swam  through  storms  . . .  black  storms  tom  apart  by  bolts 
of  lightning,  lightning  that  flashed  from  my  back  to  my  brain.  To  this  day  I  think 
I  was  somehow  watching  as  my  nerves  sent  pain  impulses  to  my  brain  via  synaptic 
flashes. 
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On  rare  occasions  I  would  awaken  to  moments  of  stark  lucidity.  During  those 
moments  I  would  realize  that  I  was  . . .  lost,  but  then  the  codeine  would  rush  to  my 
brain  and  I  wouldn’t  care  anymore.  I  was  a  shadow,  living  in  a  world  of  ghosts. 
The  hell  of  it  was,  even  those  ghosts  couldn’t  see  me  or  touch  me  or  comfort  me. 
They,  like  me,  were  oblivious  to  everything  but  their  own  pain .  I  shared  only  time 
and  darkness  with  them.  In  that  darkness  we  were  but  dull,  fleeting  shadows  with 
aching  souls  and  gaping  mouths.  We  floated  around  each  other  in  the  gray  and 
inky  mists,  never  speaking,  only  moaning. 

Once,  when  a  lightning  bolt  lit  up  the  void  for  a  split-second,  I  saw  the  face 
of  one  of  them  as  she  floated  upwards  and  away  from  me.  As  she  rose  above, 
a  teardrop  fell  from  her  face,  and  I  reached  out  to  catch  it.  It  hit  my  hand,  and 
I  was  instantly  SLAMMED  back  into  reality.  It  was  so  strange  to  be  back  on  the 
couch,  to  see  the  sun,  to  hear  the  television.  It  was  so  odd  to  see  my  hands.  I 
held  my  breath  in  stunned  silence  and  looked  at  the  teardrop  in  my  hand  for  the 
longest  time,  wondering  if  it  was  ...  real. 

Then  those  nine  words  popped  back  into  my  brain  and  I  knew  it  was  time  to 
get  off  of  the  drugs.  The  drugs  were  robbing  me  of  my  very  reality.  I  knew  the 
pain  would  be  unbearable,  but  I  also  knew  if  I  didn’t  get  off  of  the  narcotics  I  would 
end  up  dead  or  perhaps  much  worse.  So  I  went  cold  turkey.  It  was  the  most 
difficult  thing  I  have  ever  done.  I  had  become  mentally  and  physically  addicted 
to  one  of  mankind’s  most  powerful  narcotics.  My  doctors  tried  to  talk  me  out  of 
it,  but  I  did  it  anyway.  For  the  next  ten  months  or  so  I  fought  the  pain  with  virtually 
no  medication  of  any  kind.  It  took  a  horrible  toll  on  me,  every  moment  was  a 
complete  nightmare.  Every  step  I  took  was  torture.  Yes,  I  had  defeated  the  drugs, 
but  instead  of  living  in  a  world  of  drug  induced  stupor,  I  was  living  in  a  world  of 
pain  induced  stupor. 

It  seemed  that  I  had  come  full  circle  only  to  end  up  against  a  brick  wall.  Again 
I  summoned  up  those  nine  words  of  wisdom  that  had  seen  me  through  so  much. 
They  held  me  over  for  a  while  longer,  but  the  pain  began  to  wear  me  down  again. 
The  old  thoughts  started  to  creep  back.  How  easy  it  would  be  to  end  it  all.  After 
all,  I  had  worked  so  hard,  so  long  only  to  end  up . . .  suffering .  I  gave  up  and  began 
to  plan  my  departure  from  this  world.  Those  plans  were  well  under  way  when 
they  were  interrupted  by  a  phone  call.  It  was  my  doctor,  and  he  told  me  of  a  new 
surgical  procedure  that  would  probably  rid  me  of  most  of  my  pain.  I  couldn’t 
believe  it!  All  these  years  I  had  been  told  there  was  no  help  for  my  condition.  For 
years  I  had  been  told  that  to  operate  on  me  would  mean  paralysis.  Now  suddenly 
there  was  hope.  I  cried  and  my  wife,  who  had  seen  me  through  so  much,  cried 
too.  We  held  each  other  and  thanked  God. 

I  was  scared  to  death  at  the  thought  of  surgery,  but  those  words  of  wisdom 
helped  me  stay  calm.  At  least  now  there  was  hope  where  none  had  existed. 
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There  was  only  one  specialist  in  the  Midwest  doing  this  procedure,  so  I  had  to 
travel  to  Champaign,  Illinois,  to  get  the  surgery.  The  doctor  there  had  seen  my 
X-rays  and  said  he  was  sure  he  could  help  me.  Upon  arrival  at  his  hospital  I  was 
ushered  into  a  room  where  I  underwent  another  painful  spinal  myelogram.  The 
doctor  said  he  needed  a  fresh  one  to  pinpoint  just  where  he  would  start  the 
operation  the  next  morning. 

I  spent  that  night  in  the  hospital,  still  full  of  pain ,  but  also  full  of  hope .  I  couldn  ’t 
believe  it.  After  being  in  such  agony,  for  so  long,  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  soon 
the  pain  would  be  gone.  I  was  so  excited  that  I  couldn’t  sleep.  My  head  was  filled 
with  thoughts  of  all  the  things  I  would  do  after  the  surgery.  I  would  go  canoeing 
again;  I  would  go  hunting  with  my  buddies  again.  Why,  I  could  even  plant  my 
garden  again.  Things  were  definitely  looking  up. 

At  eight  o’clock  the  next  morning  the  surgeon  came  in  and  sat  down  next  to 
me.  He  was  sorry,  he  said,  but  he  had  decided  that  after  looking  at  the  most  recent 
myelograms  he  could  not  do  the  surgery  on  me.  He  said  he  noticed  that  the 
damage  was  in  areas  he  was  afraid  to  mess  around.  He  said  he  was  afraid  of 
leaving  me  a  total  cripple.  After  all,  he  said,  even  if  you  are  in  pain,  at  least  you 
can  walk  and  get  around.  Isn’t  that  better  than  being  totally  crippled? 

As  the  room  swam  around  me  I  tried  to  focus  on  his  eyes.  I  told  him  I  didn’t 
care;  I  told  him  I’d  had  enough  of  the  pain.  I  told  him  to  do  the  surgery  anyway. 
I  told  him  I’d  rather  be  out  of  pain,  even  if  it  meant  not  being  able  to  walk.  He 
refused  and  I  began  to  cry.  I  told  him  that  he  was  going  to  leave  me  a  cripple 
anyway ...  an  emotional  cripple.  His  only  answer  was  that  I  should  grin  and  bear 
the  pain.  He  said  that  one  day  my  body  MIGHT  form  enough  of  a  scar  or  form 
a  wall  around  the  injury  and  reduce  the  pain.  Then  he  left  me. 

The  long  trip  home  was  a  blur  to  me.  I  only  remember  feeling  numb  and 
hearing  my  young  wife  crying.  Or  was  it  me?  That  night  I  decided  to  end  it  all. 
I  just  could  not  bear  the  pain  any  more.  Especially  when  there  was  no  hope  of 
it  ever  ending.  My  wife  was  working  the  three  to  eleven  shift  at  the  factory  so  I 
planned  to  do  it  while  she  was  gone.  She  had  no  idea  of  my  plans  as  she  kissed 
me  good-bye  that  night.  After  she  left  I  covered  the  couch  with  plastic  sheeting 
and  wrote  her  an  apology.  I  grabbed  my  hand-gun,  a  Desert  Eagle  semi-automatic 
.44  Magnum,  and  sat  in  the  living  room,  in  the  dark,  with  the  television  on.  I  was 
struggling  to  work  up  the  nerve  when  my  body  was  wracked  by  a  pain  spasm  so 
great  that  I  almost  passed  out.  That  did  it;  I  clicked  off  the  safety  and  put  the  gun 
to  my  head. 

The  steel  felt  strangely  cool  and  almost  comforting  against  my  forehead.  I 
thought  about  it  for  a  second,  then  I  pulled  the  trigger.  Nothing  happened!  I 
pulled  it  again.  Nothing.  I  pulled  the  slide  back  and  chambered  a  new  round  into 
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the  barrel.  Again  I  pulled  the  trigger,  and  again  nothing  happened.  I  couldn’t 
understand  it;  I  knew  the  gun  was  in  operating  condition,  and  I  knew  the  bullets 
were  good.  I  knew  these  things  because  I  have  a  Master’s  degree  in  gunsmithing 
and  had  recently  fired  the  gun  at  a  target.  I  jammed  another  round  into  the 
chamber  and  pressed  the  gun  back  against  my  skull. 

Across  the  room,  through  the  darkness,  I  saw  Arnold  Schwarzenegger 
dressed  like  a  wild-man  and  cavorting  across  the  T.V.  screen.  How  strange,  I 
thought,  that  this  should  be  my  last  sight  before  departing  this  world.  I  started 
to  squeeze  the  trigger  one  last  time  when  the  weirdest  damn  thing  happened! 
Arnold,  who  was  starring  in  a  movie  about  Conan  the  Barbarian,  looked  me  right 
in  the  eyes  and  said,  “That  which  does  not  kill  us  makes  us  stronger.” 

The  gun  fell  out  of  my  hand,  and  my  mind  reeled.  I  was  stunned.  First  my 
gun  wouldn’t  fire,  and  then  Conan  the  Barbarian  spoke  those  nine  words  to  me! 
Something  very  strange  was  definitely  going  on  here.  The  hair  stood  up  on  the 
back  of  my  neck,  and  I  sat,  paralyzed,  through  the  rest  of  that  movie.  1  was  so 
amazed  that  I  decided  to  forget  suicide.  The  whole  event  was  so  bizarre  that  it 
had  to  be  a  message  of  some  sort. 

Those  nine  words  saw  me  through  the  next  seven  years  or  so,  and  the  pain 
did  eventually  level  off  to  a  point  that  is  mostly  tolerable.  The  pain  did  not  kill  me 
and  it  did  make  me  stronger.  I  can  deal  with  anything  now  because  I  have  indeed 
lived  through  hell.  I  know  that  if  I  can  go  through  more  than  ten  years  of  that  kind 
of  pain  I  can  do  ANYTHING. 

The  next  morning  I  took  that  .44  Magnum  outside  and  aimed  it  at  a  concrete 
block.  The  same  bullet  that  wouldn’t  fire  the  night  before  ...  exploded  from  the 
barrel  and  blew  that  block  into  dust. 
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Jordan  S.  Kisner 


Superconductivity:  A  New  Age 

Superconductivity  may  soon  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  revolutionary 
developments  in  the  history  of  science.  Superconductors  are  substances  that 
exhibit  a  unique  electrical  characteristic  which  can  be  utilized  toward  a  multitude 
of  astonishingly  sophisticated  applications.  These  applications  have  already  been 
demonstrated  in  magnetically  levitated  trains  and  highly  accurate  medical  diagnos¬ 
tic  equipment.  Some  day  they  might  make  possible  floating  easy  chairs  and  highly 
energy  efficient  automobiles.  Scientist  William  Little  believes,  “As  might  be 
expected,  the  technological  potential  of  machines  based  on  the  principle  of 
superconductivity  is  virtually  unlimited”  (21).  Superconductors  are,  however, 
accompanied  by  certain  limiting  hurdles  which  have  tested  the  patience  and 
determination  of  scientists  for  over  eighty  years. 

Superconductors,  although  extremely  resourceful,  have  important  physical 
requirements  that  limit  their  application  in  everyday  society.  Today’s  superconduc¬ 
tors  can  produce  their  unique  characteristics  only  when  cooled  to  extremely  cold 
temperatures.  Since  their  discovery,  research  has  brought  forth  numerous  mate¬ 
rials  that  superconduct  at  higher  temperatures  than  their  predecessors.  However, 
because  a  room  temperature  superconductor  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  many 
scientists  believe  it  is  an  impossibility.  Because  there  are  scientists  that  have  faith 
in  the  unknown,  superconductors  are  now  being  developed  that  retain  their 
properties  at  temperatures  six  time  greater  than  what  was  possible  twenty  years 
ago.  The  miraculous  breakthrough  that  would  coincide  with  the  invention  of  a 
room  temperature  superconductor  demands  that  research  continues  free  of 
skepticism.  To  comprehend  fully  the  impact  that  superconductors  may  impose  on 
society,  a  basic  understanding  of  the  theory  involved  is  needed. 

A  conductor  is  a  substance  that  can  easily  transfer  a  charge,  or  electrical 
current,  when  a  source  of  electrical  energy,  or  voltage,  is  applied  across  the 
substance.  The  most  common  conductor  used  in  today’s  society  is  the  copper  wire, 
but  many  metals  such  as  gold,  silver,  and  aluminum  can  conduct  electricity.  When 
current  is  flowing  through  a  wire,  electrons  are  rapidly  transferring  from  one  atom 
to  another  along  the  length  of  the  wire.  Because  the  motion  of  electrons  is  random, 
they  often  collide  with  atoms  and  other  electrons,  which  causes  the  flow  of 
electrons  to  be  slightly  impeded.  As  a  current  fbws  through  a  normal  conductor, 
electrical  energy  is  lost  in  the  form  of  heat,  as  a  result  of  the  collisions.  This 
characteristic  of  conductors  is  known  as  electrical  resistance,  and  is  the  exact 
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property  that  causes  superconductors  to  be  unique  and  extremely  resourceful. 

A  superconductor  has  the  ability  to  conduct  electricity  without  any  resistance 
to  the  flow  of  electrons.  When  a  material  is  superconducting,  the  electrons  are 
transferred  in  a  structured  fashion,  as  opposed  to  the  random  movement  that 
occurs  in  normal  conductors.  The  fact  that  a  superconducting  material  has  no 
resistance  means  that  no  power  is  generated  by  the  passage  of  the  current.  This 
characteristic  not  only  allows  vast  improvement  of  existing  technology,  but  also 
creates  new  possibilities  that  were  previously  thought  to  be  impossible.  However, 
important  limitations  have  prevented  superconductors  from  yielding  their  full 
potential  in  many  radical  applications. 

The  reason  superconductors  are  not  yet  widely  used  is  that  they  have  critical 
conditions  under  which  they  must  operate.  First  of  all,  materials  that  are 
superconducting  can  only  do  so  when  they  are  cooled  to  extremely  cold 
temperatures.  This  requires  that  any  device  using  a  superconductor  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  rather  complex  and  bulky  cooling  system.  Also,  certain  su¬ 
perconductors  lose  their  characteristics  when  subjected  to  strong  magnetic  fields. 
This  is  a  major  limiting  factor  since  many  of  superconductors’  amazing  applications 
are  due  to  their  ability  to  produce  enormously  strong  magnetic  fields.  These 
limitations  have  been  the  basis  for  a  roller  coaster  ride  of  research  ever  since  the 
phenomenon  was  discovered  by  Kamerlingh  Onnes  in  1911. 

Soon  after  superconductivity’s  discovery  in  mercury  at  four  degrees  Kelvin 
(zero  degrees  Kelvin  is  the  complete  absence  of  heat  and  is  equal  to  -460  degrees 
Fahrenheit),  it  was  reasoned  that,  in  order  to  make  this  phenomenon  practical, 
materials  were  needed  that  could  superconduct  at  more  easily  attainable  tempera¬ 
tures  and  under  heavy  magnetic  fields.  The  research  for  such  a  task  was  found  to 
progress  much  slower  than  anyone  had  hoped.  By  1 94 1 ,  a  span  of  30  years,  the 
highest  transition  temperature  (temperature  at  which  a  material  superconducts) 
was  found  niobium  nitride  at  1 6  degrees  Kelvin.  This  lack  of  progress  caused  many 
scientists  to  become  disenchanted  with  superconductivity,  dismissing  a  high 
transition  temperature  as  being  nonexistent.  Many  people  believed  that  the 
transition  temperature  almost  certainly  had  a  ceiling  not  much  greater  than  what 
had  already  been  discovered. 

In  1953,  Bemd  Matthias,  an  engineer  with  Bell  Laboratories,  invented  a 
substance  called  niobium-3  tin,  with  a  transition  temperature  of  18  degrees  Kelvin. 
Seventeen  years  later,  when  the  highest  transition  temperature  had  reached  21 
degrees  Kelvin,  Matthias  expressed  his  strong  belief  that  the  highest  possible 
transition  temperature  had  been  reached: 

In  the  real  world  of  superconductivity,  where  the  highest  transition  tempera¬ 
ture  is,  at  present  and  at  best,  21  degrees  Kelvin.  Unless  we  accept  this  fact 
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and  submit  a  dose  of  reality,  honest  and  not  so  honest  speculations  will  persist 
until  all  that  is  left  in  this  field  will  be  these  scientific  opium  addicts,  dreaming 
and  reading  one  another’s  absurdities  in  a  blue  haze.  (Langone  34) 

Matthias,  at  that  time,  believed  that  the  tremendous  amount  of  time  spent  on 
research  had  been  a  waste  since  it  produced  such  minimal  results.  Because  such 
little  progress  had  devebped,  he  decided  to  leave  that  area  of  experimentation  and 
urged  other  scientists  to  follow  his  lead. 

However,  in  1980,  Matthias  returned  to  superconductive  research  when  he 
learned  that  new  ceramic  superconductors  might  be  abb  to  superconduct  at 
temperatures  higher  than  his  predicted  maximum  temperature,  21  degrees 
Kelvin.  One  day  in  the  lab  with  Rustom  Roy,  a  physical  chemist,  Roy  exclaimed 
to  Matthias,  “'I’m  not  wasting  any  more  time  on  these  damn  superconductors.’ 
Matthias  was  persistent.  'Don’t  give  up,  Rusty.  This  is  a  completely  new  type  of 
superconductivity’”  (Langone  1).  That  night,  Matthias  went  to  bed  early  and  died 
in  his  sleep.  Eight  years  later,  a  certain  type  of  ceramic  superconductor  was  found 
to  have  a  transition  temperature  of  1 25  degrees  Kelvin.  Although  Bemd  Matthias 
did,  at  one  time,  believe  that  the  transition  temperature  was  unsurpassabb,  he  still 
urged  sustained  research  of  the  subject  beyond  his  understanding.  However, 
skepticism  may  sometimes  damper  the  intensity  at  which  scientists  research 
superconductivity . 

Since  so  little  is  known  about  the  nature  of  superconductors,  the  research  in 
that  area  must  stay  diversified  in  order  to  examine  thoroughly  all  of  the  possibilities. 
In  the  late  sixties,  Stanford  University’s  William  Little  produced  a  theory  about  the 
possibility  of  room  temperature  superconductivity  existing  in  certain  plastics  and 
organic  compounds.  Reports  of  his  ideas  were  published  in  considerably 
prestigious  journals,  but  they  were  heavily  criticized:  “Stanford  got  pbnty  of 
tebphone  calls  from  scientists  curious  to  know  why  Stanford  University  employed 
such  a  crackbrain”  (36).  At  that  time,  even  a  theory  explaining  how  superconduc¬ 
tivity  worked  was  yet  to  be  developed.  Despite  that,  most  scientists  would  not  even 
consider  Little’s  notions,  and  the  lack  of  research  diminished  the  possibility  of  his 
predicted  superconductors  being  discovered.  As  Rene  J.  Dubos  once  said: 

Like  other  men,  scientists  become  deaf  and  blind  to  any  argument  or  evidence 
that  does  not  fit  into  the  thought  pattern  which  circumstances  have  led  them 
to  follow.  (330) 

Unfortunately,  many  scientists  remain  close-minded  to  theories  that  are  not 
immediately  substantiated  with  physical  proof.  William  Littb’s  consideration  that 
superconductability  might  exist  in  certain  plastics  was  widely  accepted  as  being 
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ludicrous,  merely  because  plastics  are  commonly  known  to  be  insulators  (insulators 
cannot  conduct  current).  Little’s  theory  was  generally  ignored  because  his 
predictions  did  not  reveal  any  practical  discoveries.  After  the  discovery  of  new 
ceramic  superconductors  (ceramics,  coincidentally,  are  also  used  as  insulators), 
Little  noted: 

I  find  it  very,  very  satisfying,  and  also  a  little  bewildering,  that  most  of  the 
people  who  were  such  outright  critics  of  this,  when  presented  with  an 
experimental  discovery,  have  taken  another  look  at  it,  and  1  see  them  saying 
there’s  absolutely  no  reason  why  you  can’t  get  superconductivity  at  room 
temperature.  For  twenty-three  years  they  were  not  only  scientifically 
opposed  to  it,  but  they  were  openly  hostile  to  it.  (Langone  36) 

In  order  for  the  phenomenon  of  superconductivity  to  be  utilized  to  its  full  potential, 
scientists  researching  in  the  field  must  continue  experimentation,  with  determina¬ 
tion  unwavered  by  skepticism,  and,  more  important,  with  a  mind  that  is  open  to 
new  ideas.  William  Little  may  not  have  made  any  breakthrough  discoveries,  but 
he  at  least  has  an  undiminished  goal.  In  his  own  words,  “Once  we  accept  the 
possibility  that  superconductivity  could  occur  at  room  temperature  in  a  molecule 
of  this  type,  a  whole  new  world  of  science  and  technology  opens  before  us”  (27). 

Even  though  a  room  temperature  superconductor  has  not  yet  been  discov¬ 
ered,  the  magical  phenomenon  of  superconductivity  has  been  captured  in  many 
valued  applications.  The  superconductive  quantum  interference  device,  or 
SQUID,  is  becoming  exceptionally  valuable  in  a  medical  diagnostic  instrument. 
The  SQUID,  which  uses  superconductors,  is  “the  most  sensitive  existing  device  for 
measuring  magnetic  fields”  (Langone  105).  The  SQUID  has  made  possible  a 
revolutionary  medical  instrument  called  a  magnetoencephalograph,  or  MEG, 
which  can  monitor  the  incredible  minute  magnetic  fields  that  are  generated  by 
nerve  impulses  in  the  mind  and  body.  It  can  produce  a  functional  image  of  the 
brain,  and  detect  normal  or  abnormal  brain  function.  The  MEG,  being  far  more 
accurate  than  any  other  existing  device  used  to  measure  brain  activity ,  has  not  even 
been  developed  to  its  full  extent.  Being  fully  dependent  upon  superconductive 
technology,  it  has  resulted  in  a  tremendous  leap  in  the  understanding  of  human 
neurology.  This  is  but  one  example  of  the  great  value  and  importance  that 
superconductive  research  has  brought  forth. 

Another  application  of  superconductors,  which  employs  their  ability  to 
produce  incredibly  strong  magnetic  fields,  is  the  magnetically  levitated  train, 
or  maglev.  Although  the  maglev’s  production  is  not  widespread,  there  are  two 
that  have  been  developed  and  are  in  use  in  Germany  and  Japan.  The  maglev  in 
Germany  rides  on  a  frictionless  magnetic  cushion  at  speeds  up  to  250  miles  per 
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hour  while  carrying  a  full  load  of  200  passengers  (the  maglev  in  Japan  can 
accommodate  only  44  passengers  at  about  the  same  speed).  The  maglev  may, 
someday,  aide  in  the  needed  solution  of  reducing  air  traffic,  which  is  continually 
increasing.  It  is  also  a  highly  energy  efficient  form  of  public  transportation. 
According  to  James  Powell,  “If  all  of  U.S.  transport  were  by  magnetic  levitation, 
approximately  2  billion  barrels  of  oil  would  be  saved  a  year”  (Langone  145).  Since 
the  world’s  fuel  depletion  will  eventually  become  a  serious  problem,  more  fuel 
efficient  transportation  systems  will  soon  become  mandatory.  The  development 
of  a  room  temperature  superconductor  would  cause  a  great  simplification  in  the 
development  of  these  highly  efficient  maglev  trains,  causing  a  greater  attraction  to 
their  widespread  production. 

The  impact  that  a  maximum  understanding  of  superconductivity  would  bring 
to  society  can  easily  be  put  into  perspective  if  paralleled  with  the  invention  and 
development  of  the  transistor.  These  two  different  electronic  inventions  have 
many  similar  aspects.  Just  as  is  expected  with  the  superconductor,  the  transistor 
had  such  a  great  impact  that  it  significantly  altered  the  lifestyles  of  most  human 
beings.  Integrated  circuits  —  probably  the  transistor’s  most  revolutionary  applica¬ 
tion  —  alone,  have  been  used  in  thousands  of  extremely  complex  applications, 
ranging  from  the  computer  to  the  compact  disc  player.  It  is  believed  that  the 
superconductor  might  eventually  have  the  extraordinary  impact  like  that  which 
followed  the  invention  of  the  transistor. 

Similar  to  superconductivity,  the  transistor’s  invention  was  followed  by  minor 
skepticism.  After  its  invention,  the  transistor  eventually  took  over  the  function  of 
the  vacuum  tube.  Some  speculations  following  its  invention  concluded  that, 
“experimentation  in  this  area  had  been  discouraged,  owing  to  the  prohibitive  cost 
of  conversion”  (Bardeen  38).  However,  it  was  not  long  before  the  many 
advantages  of  conversion  to  transistors  were  discovered.  The  skepticism  involved 
with  superconductivity  will  take  much  longer  to  overcome. 

John  Bardeen  was  a  physicist  and  electrical  engineer  who  was  awarded  two 
Nobel  Prizes  in  physics  throughout  his  life.  In  1 956,  he  shared  the  Nobel  Prize  with 
two  others  for  the  invention  of  the  point-contact  transistor.  Then  in  1972,  he  again 
shared  the  Nobel  Prize  with  two  others  for  the  first  successful  theory  of  how 
superconductivity  works  (the  BCS  theory).  Gloria  Lubkin,  editor  of  the  magazine 
Physics  Today ,  comments: 

It  is  easy  to  argue  about  which  of  the  two  great  achievements  had  a  greater 
impact.  Surely  the  transistor  caused  a  revolution  in  technology  and  drastically 
altered  society.  But  Bardeen  was  sure  the  BCS  theory  was  more  important 
to  physics.  (Lubkin  23) 
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John  Bardeen  was  obviously  a  great  visionary.  There  is  no  human  on  earth  as 
qualified  to  judge  the  magnitude  of  importance  of  these  two  developments  as  he 
was.  Many  scientists  agree  with  his  prediction  of  the  tremendous  importance  of 
an  understanding  of  superconductivity. 

Superconductivity  has,  without  a  doubt,  exhibited  an  enormous  value  in  the 
existing  applications.  Inventions  such  as  the  MEG  and  the  maglev  train  are  merely 
a  small  portion  of  the  advancements  destined  for  society.  A  number  of  magical 
applications  have  been  discovered  and  are  awaiting  a  further  understanding  of 
superconductivity .  As  the  understanding  expands,  the  applications  expand. 
However,  in  order  to  keep  new  scientific  discoveries,  the  superconductive  horizon 
must  stay  diversified. 

As  too  many  scientists  instinctively  diminish  the  suggestions  of  other  scien¬ 
tists,  the  important  discoveries  are  unfortunately  prolonged.  William  Little  believed 
that  the  potential  for  superconductivity  has  no  boundaries.  For  a  man  who  was 
criticized  for  his  beliefs,  Little  never  allowed  other’s  ridicule  to  suppress  his  work. 
Even  though  he  never  substantiated  any  of  his  theories,  his  approach  to  science 
made  him  a  notable  scientist.  The  revolutionary  inventions  that  will  materialize 
because  of  superconductive  development  are,  at  this  point,  directly  dependent  on 
the  understanding  that  is  developed  of  and  from  it. 

The  understanding  of  superconductivity,  which  has  grown  substantially  since 
its  discovery,  has  been  devebped  to  serve  one  purpose:  to  apply  the  knowledge 
gained  to  progress  humankind.  Knowledge  is  useless  unless  it  can  be  applied.  As 
a  wise  and  very  inspiring  professor  recently  enlightened  her  students,  “It’s  not  what 
you  know,  it’s  what  you  do  with  what  you  know”  (Lichtman).  If  the  present 
knowledge  of  superconductivity  can  yield  magnetically  levitated  transportation  and 
such  precise  medical  equipment,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  is  in  store  for  the 
future.  The  expansion  of  knowledge  will  eventually,  as  it  always  has,  lead  to  a  new 
age. 
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The  Journal  Garden 


Why  compare  the  recurrent  beauty  that  one  can  observe  in  a  lilac  to  the 
dovetail  of  ideas  that  can  be  found  in  a  writing  journal?  Because 
comparing  is  a  method  of  discovery,  and  discovery  leads  to  learning. 

The  American  Heritage  Dictionary ,  the  source  for  all  quoted  definitions  in 
this  article,  defines  compare  this  way:  “to  examine  in  order  to  note  similarities 
and  differences  of.”  Consider  the  illustration  below,  which  represents  a  group 

known  as  oak  -  leaves.  All  oak 

leaves  share 


traits  such  as 
and  veins.  Yet, 
observation 
to  overlook  the 
for  the  differen- 
a  white  oak  leaf 
leaf. 

The  lilac 
are  each  con- 
Their  wholes 


WHITE  OAK 


BURR  OAK 


some  common 
stems,  lobes, 
such  a  cursory 
would  cause  one 
details  that  allow 
tiation  between 
and  a  burr  oak 


and  the  journal 
Crete  objects, 
are  composed  of 

parts  that  are  complete  units  in  themselves.  These  individual  units,  when  properly 
fit  together,  mesh  to  fill  voids,  give  completeness,  echo  the  pattern,  and 
emphasize  the  theme. 

The  lilac  is  composed  of  organized  parts;  the  journal  is  composed  of 
unorganized  pieces.  The  parts  of  the  lilac  are  concrete;  the  pieces  of  the  journal 
are  abstract.  The  petals  of  the  lilac  are  consistently  arranged  in  an  organized 
manner;  the  ideas  in  a  journal  may  be  widely  scattered  throughout.  The  lilac  has 
a  singular  aroma;  the  journal  is  a  bouquet.  These  details  help  define  and  clarify 
the  picture  we  see. 


•••  •••• 


••  •••• 


•••  •••• 


Recurring  details  that  appear  in  a  set  order,  such  as  the  asterisks  illustrated 
above,  show  relationships  or  patterns.  Similarly,  a  pattern  can  be  found  in  the 
four-segment  corollas  of  the  lilac  that  together  form  a  flower  cluster,  and  the 
interrelated  ideas  taken  from  a  journal  that  build  into  a  theme.  Patterns  that  are 
recurring,  denote  “...  appearing  again  or  repeatedly.”  These  repetitions  create 
a  particular  form  or  design. 
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The  drawing  below,  adapted  from  The  Hidden  Elements  of  Drawing  by 
Joseph  Mugnaini,  shows  comparisons  of  details,  patterns  of  light,  and  harmony 
of  form.  “A  pleasing  quality  associated  with  harmony  of  form  or  color,  excellence 

of  craftsmanship,  -  truthfulness, 

originality,  or  i  LIGHT  another,  often 

unspecifiable  T  property”  is  the 

definition  of  f  I  \  beauty. The 

V  L— «■*  BLENDED  . 

beauty  seen  in  the  TONE  lilac  as  each  co¬ 
rolla  combines  SURFACE  W\  with  many  other 

tiny  corollas  gives  J  |  SHARP  a  clua^ty  of  har' 

mony,  and  re-  >  Hr  *  CONTRAST  emphasizes  the 

impact  of  the  color.  Likewise 

ANGLE  /  Hk. 

the  journal’s  indi-  /  vidual  ideas  when 

skillfully  com-  *  HbS^U^-—  bined  will  provide 

a  harmony  of  -  truthfulness  and 

originality.  With  the  thesis  echoed  throughout  the  writing  by  coordinated  ideas, 
the  color  of  the  article  is  emphasized. 

The  writer,  like  the  artist,  must  leam  “to  perceive  or  notice”  the  relationships 
of  his  subjects.  Although  one  may  glance  at  a  lilac,  the  fullness  of  its  intricate 
beauty  and  its  lesson  in  unity  of  purpose  is  lost  without  observation  and  thought. 
T o  truly  see  what  is  being  looked  at,  one  must  give  it  meaning .  That  is  perception. 
Perception  goes  beyond  the  physical  senses,  to  the  mind,  to  thinking.  Thinking 
combined  with  observation  is  required  in  order  to  start  combining  ideas,  formerly 
scattered  throughout  a  journal,  into  an  ordered,  meaningful  relationship. 

Lilacs  are:  “any  of  various  shrubs  of  the  genus  Syringa,  esp.  S.  vulgaris.”  This 
definition  ignores  the  fact  that  lilacs  have  their  own  relationship  with  time.  They 
confirm  the  end  of  winter,  a  time  of  hibernation,  and  announce  the  presence  of 
spring,  a  time  of  reviving.  The  ideas  written  into  a  journal  go  through  their  own 

hibernation  _  period.  The 

writer  plucks  ^  ■  j  ^  y  these  ideas 

from  the  gar-  T  «  den  of  thoughts 

that  have  been  collected 

in  the  journal.  -  These  bits  and 

pieces  of  half  formed  musings  can  then  bloom  into  full  life  as  they  give  a  bouquet 
to  the  writer’s  message. 

Just  as  the  detailed  petals  of  the  corolla  fit  together  to  eliminate  intervening 
voids  in  the  lilac,  so  must  the  subordinate  thoughts  of  an  essay  connect  to  the 
thesis,  filling  in  gaps  in  the  message.  That  message  must  fit  together  well.  Like 
the  “fan-shaped  tenon  ...  form(ing)  a  tight  interlocking  joint  when  fitted  into  a 
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corresponding  mortise,”  so  must  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  an  essay  dovetail 
together.  This  tight  interlocking  and  meshing  of  concepts  provides  continuity  to 
the  picture. 

Picture  writing  and  hieroglyphics  are  some  of  the  oldest  forms  of  writing. 
They  were  developed  to  preserve  the  telling  of  special  events  across  time.  There 
have  always  been  things  that  people  have  wanted  to  hold  tight.  Such  efforts  are 
represented  by  flowers,  perhaps  lilacs,  pressed  in  a  book,  and  “personal  record(s) 
of  occurrences,  experiences,  and  reflections...”  written  in  a  special  book  called 
a  journal. 

Noting  the  intricate  relationship  of  details  gives  one  an  expanded  picture  of 
the  whole.  It  also  provides  new  perspectives,  like  looking  at  a  writer’s  journal  and 
seeing  an  envelope  of  seeds. 
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Barbara  Galler 


The  Use  of  Aural  Imagery 
in  “Young  Goodman  Brown” 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in  “Young  Goodman  Brown”  uses  aural  imagery  to 
heighten  and  validate  the  aura  of  ambiguity.  To  apprehend  the  significance 
of  aural  imagery  is  to  first  remember  how  important  ambiguity  is  in  Hawthorne’s 
works.  He  uses  it  not  only  to  add  drama  and  suspense,  but  by  establishing  ambiguity 
as  a  major  theme  he  is  able  to  credibly  posit  ambiguous  and  perplexing  questions 
concerning  the  existence  and  nature  of  evil  and  reality  without  breaking  or 
interrupting  the  pace  and  structure  of  the  story.  The  potency  of  this  ambiguity  has 
not  diminished  over  time.  According  to  Hyatt  Waggoner,  ambiguity  is  a  central 
reason  for  the  relevance  and  fascination  contemporary  critics  find  in  Hawthorne’s 
writing: 

Since  ours  is  an  age  that  has  found  irony,  ambiguity,  and  paradox  to  be  central 
not  only  in  literature  but  in  life,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Hawthorne  has  seemed 
to  us  one  of  the  most  modem  of  the  nineteenth-century  American  writers. 
(15) 

Although  critical  analyses  of  details,  including  the  non-verbal,  in  Hawthorne’s 
writing  have  been  extensively  reviewed  by  other  contemporary  Hawthorne  critics, 
short  shift  has  been  given  to  the  variety  of  ways  that  he  uses  the  aural  sensory 
experience  to  heighten  the  ambiguity  in  “Young  Goodman  Brown.” 

Nonverbal  communication  is  expbred  in  Stephen  Portch’s  book,  Li  terature  ’s 
Silent  Language:  Nonverbal  Communication.  Portch’s  thesis  is  that  nonverbal 
communication  in  Hawthorne  has  not  been  given  adequate  attention  and  study. 
Portch  combines  the  classification  systems  of  Ekman  and  Friesen,  and  Burgoon 
and  Saine  to  identify  the  nonverbal  signs  that  can  be  applied  to  literary  interpre¬ 
tation  (7-8).  He  says  that  “objects  and  environment  is  the  most  recognized  of  the 
nonverbal  elements  by  analyzers  of  literature — although  under  the  less  obtrusive 
...  heading  of  setting”  (22).  After  acknowledging  the  importance  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  in  influencing  people’s  attitudes  and  behaviors,  he  cites  sound  as  one  of  the 
sensory  stimulators  that  make  up  environment  (22).  However,  even  though  Portch 
writes  that  “Authors  make  use  of  both  silence  and  sound”  (15),  in  the  chapter, 
“Noisy  Nathaniel,”  he  mentions  sound  only  in  reference  to  voice  quality  or  change, 
claiming  that  he  finds  other  nonverbal  communication  more  informing  (50). 
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Portch  states  that  the  “nonverbal  has  far  greater  potential  for  conveying  multiple 
messages  simultaneously”  (3).  He  also  says  that  in  “some  fiction  ...the  setting  takes 
on  almost  supernatural  proportions  and  functions  rather  like  another  character” 
(23),  but  he  does  not  hear  the  sounds  in  the  forest  and  how  they  affect  Brown’s 
behavior  and  communicate  his  distraught  state  of  mind. 

I  find  that  Hawthorne’s  sounds  are  haunting,  elusive  notes  that  lead  into  the 
interior  darkness  and  then  call  out  from  it;  they  are  ominous  chords  that  portend 
and  then  echo  the  chaotic,  evil  darkness  within.  Mark  Van  Doren  beautifully 
expresses  Hawthorne’s  skillful  creation  of  an  aural  world  in  “Young  Goodman 
Brown”: 


But  it  means  so  much  because  it  is  so  good  a  story  ...  because  the  sounds  of 
this  special  world  are  so  brilliantly,  so  heartbreakingly  orchestrated;  because 
the  hum  of  a  supernatural  energy  is  authentic  from  beginning  to  end;  because 
in  short,  Hawthorne  neglected  no  triumph  of  his  art  in  the  service  of  whatever 
idea  it  was  that  possessed  him.  (79) 


“Young  Goodman  Brown”  then  is  a  story  that  not  only  creates  visual  images  but 
also  aural  images.  It  is  a  story  not  just  to  visualize  but  also  to  hear. 

The  following  example  demonstrates  how  Hawthorne  was  able,  with  the 
changing  aural  imagery  of  just  two  words,  to  signal  a  shift  in  the  point  of  view  and 
to  lead  the  reader  from  the  deceptively,  simple  clarity  of  the  Puritan  world  into  the 
convoluted  labyrinth  of  demonic  ambiguity.  Goodman  Brown  was  on  the  path  in 
the  woods,  and  he  had  just  resolved  to  turn  back  from  his  nefarious  deed  and  return 
to  the  arms  of  his  Faith,  when  upon  hearing  the  “tramp  of  horses,”  he  decided  to 
conceal  himself  in  verge  of  the  forest.  This  act  of  concealment  signals  a  distinct 
change  from  a  largely  visual  experience  to  an  aural  experience.  Since  Goodman 
Brown  could  not  see,  Hawthorne  related  only  the  sounds  that  Goodman  heard. 
The  first  sounds  are  described  using  neutral  terms:  “On  came  the  hoof -tramps  and 
the  voices  of  the  riders,  two,  grave  old  voices  conversing  soberly.”  In  the  next 
sentence  the  hoofs  and  voices  begin  to  take  on  a  persona  of  their  own,  “owing 
doubtless  to  the  depth  of  the  gloom,  ”  and  introduce  Brown’s  increasing  confusion: 
“These  mingled  sounds  appeared  to  pass  along  the  road.”  Soon  after  this,  the 
riders  paused  and  Brown  overheard  them  talking  about  the  upcoming  coven. 
Hawthorne  informs  us  that  although  Brown  could  not  discern  “so  much  as  a 
shadow,”  the  riders  were  “yet  within  hearing.  ”  Brown  was  distressed  because  he 
thought  the  riders  sounded  like  the  minister  and  the  deacon.  Now  Hawthorne 
repeats  the  same  words,  but  note  the  difference-.  “The  hoofs  clattered  again,  and 
the  voices,  talking  so  strangely  in  the  empty  air.”  The  hoofs  do  not  tramp:  they 
clatter.  Clatter  is  a  clang  sound,  sharp,  jarring,  dissonant.  The  dictionary  defines 
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it  as  a  sound  of  tumultuousness  and  confusion.  The  voices  have  become  strange. 
This  quality  of  strangeness  signals  movement  away  from  coherent,  rational  human 
conversation  to  a  locale  where  words  and  sounds  have  lost  their  comprehensibility. 
Heavy  of  heart  at  the  betrayal  of  men  he  esteemed,  Brown  called  for  “Faith.” 
Twice,  at  this  point,  the  sound  of  the  voices  are  again  altered  as  Brown  loses 
connection  with  the  rational  world.  When  the  blue  sky  was  swept  over  by  a  “black 
mass  of  cloud,”  Brown  perceived  the  voices  as  emanating  from  the  “depths  of  the 
cloud ...  a  confused  and  doubtful  sound  of  voices.  ”  The  voices  had  not  only  become 
incomprehensible,  but  it  was  becoming  doubtful  as  to  what  kind  of  sound  Brown 
heard.  In  that  same  paragraph,  arising  from  the  “swell  of  familiar  tones,”  Brown 
heard  only  “one  voice,  and  that  was  of  a  young  woman,  uttering  lamentatons.” 

Hawthorne  begins  this  sequence  with  two  ordinary  sounds,  so  common  we 
can  hardly  hear  them.  Then  he  mingles  them  to  intensify  the  sounds  and  then  pulls 
them  apart  to  reveal  dissonant,  jarring,  attention  getting  sounds.  The  hoof  sounds 
are  dropped  and  a  low  mournful  sound  that  may  or  may  not  be  the  sound  of  the 
voices  emerges  and  builds  to  a  swell  that  sounds  familiar.  Then  the  mighty  swell 
of  sound  converges  into  the  single,  solitary,  heartbreakingly  plaintive  lamentation 
of  a  young  woman.  Were  Hawthorne  a  composer  rather  than  a  writer  in  this 
Romantic  period,  the  music  abne  would  create  the  images  the  listener  needs  to 
enter  into  Brown’s  mental  anguish. 

Aural  variations  on  the  two  words,  hoofs  and  voices,  effectively  shift  the  point 
of  view  from  an  omniscient,  all-seeing  narrator  to  an  unreliable,  all-hearing 
narrator.  Hawthorne  did  this  because,  like  his  contemporary  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  he 
comprehended  the  effectiveness  of  aural  sensory  confusion  to  create  an  aura  of 
ambiguity.  Sound  can  effect  this  confusion  because  as  Walter  Ong  points  out: 
“Sound  situates  man  in  the  middle  of  actuality  and  in  simultaneity”  (128).  That  is, 
sound  is  instantaneous,  “it  perishes  the  instant  that  it  lives”  (130),  so  that  “what  it 
conveys  at  any  instant  cannot  be  dissected”  (129). 

The  shifting  point  of  view  that  heightens  the  aura  of  ambiguity  in  the  story  is 
smoothly  achieved  through  the  interiority  of  aural  imagery.  This  works  because  as 
Ong  points  out,  “sound  is  a  special  sensory  key  to  interiority”  (117).  Not  only 
through  our  own  personal  experiences  that  we  bring  to  the  story  do  we,  the  reader, 
comprehend  Brown’s  confusion  as  to  the  events  of  that  night,  but  Hawthorne  gives 
us  access  to  the  deepest  interiors  of  Brown’s  mind.  Hawthorne  is  able  to  effect  this 
without  having  to  break  or  interrupt  the  pace  of  the  action  by  explaining  what 
Brown  thought  or  felt.  According  to  Ong,  the  noises  that  one  hears,  especially  in 
the  woods  or  at  night,  register  in  the  imagination  as  presences,  that  is,  person-like 
manifestations,  more  than  the  movements  that  one  sees  (164).  The  following 
example  from  the  story  shows  how  aural  imagery  gives  access  in  a  dramatic, 
swift-paced  way  to  the  variety  and  the  psychological  depth  of  Brown’s  confusion 
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and  fears:  “The  whole  forest  was  peopled  with  frightful  sounds;  the  creaking  of 
trees,  the  howling  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  yell  of  Indians;  while,  sometimes,  the  wind 
tolled  like  a  distant  church-bell,  and  sometimes  gave  a  broad  roar  around  the 
traveller,  as  if  all  Nature  were  laughing  him  to  scorn.” 

Hawthorne,  in  the  first  imagery  of  the  above  sentence,  combines  a  material, 
visual  image,  peopled,  with  a  nonmaterial,  aural  image,  frightful  sounds.  William 
Empson  defines  the  understanding  of  one  of  the  senses  in  terms  of  another  as 
synaesthesia.  Synaesthesia  as  one  form  of  the  first  type  of  ambiguity  is  effective 
Empson  contends  because  “(I)t  throws  back  the  reader  upon  the  undifferentiated 
affective  states  ...  and  may  actually  induce  a  sort  of  rudimentary  disorder  into  his 
modes  of  sensation”  (13). 

If  Hawthorne  depended  only  on  visual  details,  the  scene  in  the  dark  wilderness, 
although  it  would  still  be  fascinating,  would  be  flat;  it  would  lack  the  layering  of 
experience  that  gives  it  dimension.  Co-mingling  the  visual  sense  with  the  aural 
sense  creates  movement.  In  the  descent,  and  even  more  in  the  witches’  meeting, 
Hawthorne  moves  back  and  forth  from  the  visual  to  the  aural  and  from  the  aural 
to  the  visual.  Ong’s  analysis  makes  this  particularly  interesting,  for  he  keys  sight, 
that  is,  the  visual,  to  the  surface,  for  sight  registers  reflected  light  from  the  surface; 
sound  reveals  interiors  because  its  nature  is  determined  by  interior  relationships, 
as  exemplified  by  the  sound  vibrations  made  in  a  drum.  This  movement  is 
succinctly  illustrated  by  the  following  sentence:  “The  fiend  in  his  own  shape  is  less 
hideous,  than  when  he  rages  in  the  breast  of  man.”  This  dramatically  effective 
technique  resounds  the  ambiguity,  because  the  movement  establishes  a  sense  of 
two,  of  counter  point  between  two  essentials.  This  is  important  because  movement 
is  inherent  in  the  meaning,  and  even  the  etymology,  of  “ambiguity.”  If  Hawthorne 
had  used  only  visual  details  in  the  crucial  scenes,  it  would  have  been  more  difficult 
to  establish  the  ambiguous  aura  that  makes  “Young  Goodman  Brown”  more  than 
a  simple  supernatural  tale. 

The  use  of  aural  and  visual,  of  surface  and  interior,  set  up  a  situation  that 
echoes  an  aspect  of  Richard  Fogle’s  analysis  of  light  and  dark  in  Hawthorne.  Fogle 
contends  “that  Hawthorne’s  use  of  light-and-dark  imagery  is  central  to  his  art  and 
thought”  (viii).  The  light  and  dark  represent  images  of  Hawthorne’s  conception 
of  his  two  worlds  of  the  Actual  and  Imaginary.  In  the  sense  that  these  represent 
surfaces  and  interiors,  the  use  of  the  aural/visual  movement  gains  in  symbolic 
import  and  resonance.  Thus  Hawthorne’s  use  of  the  aural  sense  heightens  and 
validates  the  aura  of  ambiguity  better  than  employment  of 
the  other  senses.  This  is  because  aural  imagery  makes  Brown’s  confusion  and 
anguish  more  credible. 

Although  the  tactile  sense  is  commonly  used  in  stories  involving  heat  or  cold, 
Hawthorne  abstains  from  relating  Brown’s  physical  reactions  to  the  fiery  foliage 
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and  the  “sheets  of  flame.”  Touch  is  not  ambiguous.  Hawthorne  uses  the  tactile 
only  to  move  the  story  from  Brown’s  mind  to  the  everyday  world.  Therefore,  when 
Brown  fears  that  Faith  has  agreed  to  the  bloody  baptism,  he  seems  to  have  passed 
out  and  upon  awakening-.  “He  staggered  against  the  rock  and  felt  it  chill  and  damp, 
while  a  hanging  twig,  that  had  been  all  on  fire,  besprinkled  his  cheek  with  the 
coldest  dew.  ”  This  signifies  Brown’s  exit  from  the  visually  and  aurally  ambiguous 
forest  and  re-entry  into  the  more  real  world. 

Although  the  events  in  “Young  Goodman  Brown”  are  important,  it  is  the 
opening  up  of  the  story  in  order  to  give  room  to  question  meaning  of  the  events 
that  is  the  essential.  These  are  roads  the  reader  can  use  to  ask  questions,  such  as: 
what  is  the  true  nature  of  the  people  we  think  we  know?  what  is  evil?  at  what  point 
is  our  perception  of  the  reality  of  an  experience  different  from  the  actual  reality  of 
the  experience?  Ambiguity  gives  Hawthorne  space  to  develop  themes  which 
transcend  the  simple,  supernatural  event.  To  do  this,  Hawthorne  creates  a 
credible,  haunting  ambiguity  by  his  potent  use  of  aural  imagery  and  by  co-mingling 
aural  imagery  with  the  visual.  This  makes  the  scenes  of  the  descent  into  the  “heart 
of  the  dark  wilderness”  and  the  lurid  witches’  meeting  so  real,  so  vivid  that  we 
palpably  feel  Goodman  Brown’s  anguish  and  confusion.  When,  at  the  end  of  the 
story,  Hawthorne  asks,  “Had  Goodman  Brown  fallen  asleep  in  the  forest,  and  only 
dreamed  a  wild  dream  of  a  witch-meeting?”  we  are  caught  by  the  question,  so  that 
we  look  up  from  the  page,  convinced  that  we  know  the  answer;  it  is  right  there  in 
front  of  us,  and  we  would  articulate  it  if  we  could.  It’s  just  that  it  eludes  us  for  the 
moment. 
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Deborah  Choate 


The  Old  Homeplace 

The  summer  sun  bakes  the  parched  ground,  and  a  feeble  breeze  tries  to 
stir  the  leaves  in  the  trees  as  I  walk  up  the  dusty  lane  to  the  farmhouse  for 
a  final  visit .  Insects  buzz  loudly  as  they  fly  past  me  to  the  wild  tangle  of  honeysuckle 
and  weeds  along  the  ditch  that  parallels  the  road.  Ahead,  the  old  silver  house 
huddles  like  an  old  grey  battleship  drowning  in  a  sea  of  weeds.  Now  devoid  of 
residents,  the  house  is  dying. 

As  I  quietly  approach,  I  see  that  the  cheap  silver  paint  is  flaking  off — paint 
that  was  used  because  it  was  inexpensive,  and  a  sharecropper’s  house  did  not 
deserve  better  goods.  I  carefully  walk  up  the  weatherbeaten  wood  steps  and 
porch  and  enter  the  house  as  I  had  done  hundreds  of  times  before.  This  time, 
however,  only  silence  greets  me.  As  I  walk  around  the  deserted  house,  only 
silence  greets  me.  As  I  walk  around  the  deserted  house,  1  can  see  the  inside  is 
decaying  as  rapidly  as  the  outside.  Ceilings  are  falling  in,  and  the  wallpaper  is 
peeling  off,  drooping  like  wilted  flowers.  Overcome  by  the  memories  of  years 
gone  by,  I  rest  on  the  cold,  dirt-strewn,  linoleum  floor  and  conjure  up  the  ghosts 
of  my  childhood. 

“Dinner!”  my  grandmother,  Meemaw,  would  yell  from  the  south  porch. 
Wisps  of  hair  that  escaped  from  her  hairnet  lay  pasted  to  her  temples  from  the 
oppressive  heat  in  the  kitchen.  She  would  fret  about  the  kids  lollygagging  and 
dinner  getting  cold — as  if  that  were  possible  on  such  a  hot  summer  day!  Troops 
of  kids,  grandkids,  and  even  a  couple  of  great-grandkids  would  finally  find  their 
way  from  the  fields  and  barns  to  the  house,  and  the  adults  would  check  for  each 
of  their  own  brood  as  they  arrived.  Everyone  would  grab  a  plate  from  the 
assortment  of  unmatched  patterns  and  sizes  and  would  heap  as  much  food  on 
it  as  possible.  With  our  food  and  a  glass  of  iced  tea,  we  young’uns  would  get  out 
of  the  kitchen  before  we  melted  from  the  heat.  Meemaw  had  been  cooking  since 
daybreak.  There  was  no  air  conditioning,  and  her  little  floor  fan  couldn’t  keep 
up  with  the  combination  of  scorching  July  heat  and  the  electric  range.  The 
coolest  place  to  eat  was  outside  under  the  cypress  tress. 

The  pastures  around  the  yard  were  also  alive  with  activity.  The  cows  grazed 
just  past  the  wire  fence  surrounding  the  yard.  Meemaw’s  chickens  anxiously 
waited  for  us  to  toss  morsels  to  them,  thankful  that  they  were  not  the  meal. 
Grasshoppers,  flies,  frogs,  and  birds  kept  up  an  undercurrent  of  movement  and 
noise  around  us. 
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The  kids  would  be  scattered  around  the  yard  eating  the  wonderful  meal  and, 
at  the  same  time,  teasing  and  tormenting  each  other  while  the  adults  could  be 
heard  in  the  kitchen  talking,  joking,  and  complaining  while  they  ate.  In  the  midst 
of  all  this  activity,  the  silver  house  stood  as  if  to  watch  over  and  protect  us  all.  It 
was  just  another  typical  Sunday  dinner  at  Meemaw  and  Peepaw’s  house .  A  quick 
head  count  showed  that  there  were  fortyone  for  dinner.  Although  this  was  the 
twentieth  century,  the  old  homeplace  did  not  have  running  water  or  indoor 
plumbing,  so  buckets  of  water  had  to  be  drawn  from  the  well  and  heated  on  the 
stove  for  washing  dishes  and  other  cleaning  chores.  It  was  a  miserable,  sweaty 
job  but  all  part  of  the  routine  here  on  the  farm  in  rural  Tennessee. 

Now  as  I  wander  outside  to  the  bench  under  the  trees,  I  remember  the  meal 
as  if  it  were  just  cooked:  fried,  salt-cured  ham  slices,  home-made  biscuits,  boiled 
potatoes,  purple-hulled  peas,  black-eyed  peas,  butter  beans,  green  beans,  com, 
and  sliced  tomatoes  and  onions,  all  fresh  from  the  garden  or  canned  or  cured  the 
previous  season  by  my  grandmother  and  my  aunts.  And  of  course  those 
desserts — banana  cake  and  fried  peach  pies  or  banana  pudding  and  peach 
cobbler,  all  made  from  scratch  because  prepared  mixes  were  too  expensive. 

I  remember  too,  the  feel  of  the  hot  air  moving  over  the  bare  skin  of  my  arms 
and  legs  as  I  swung  on  the  tire  swing  and  the  feel  of  my  bare  feet  dragging  on  the 
ground.  The  yard  still  has  the  scar  there  under  the  tree  from  so  many  little  feet 
wearing  away  the  grass.  I  remember  the  eerie  silence  within  the  dilapidated  bams 
where  we  played  hide-and-seek  in  the  com  cribs  and  haylofts.  Despite  the  gaps 
in  the  old  weathered  planks,  no  breeze  ever  worked  its  way  into  the  bam.  On 
those  hot  days,  if  we  could  just  wait  long  enough,  kids  hiding  in  the  bam  would 
soon  give  up  just  for  the  relief  of  the  faint  breeze  outside  the  bam. 

Back  in  the  house,  I  go  to  the  living  room.  The  wood-burning  stove  is  long 
gone,  but  still  present  is  my  memory  of  the  hot  metal  sides  hissing  at  the  touch 
of  frozen  socks  or  gloves.  As  hot  as  the  house  was  in  summer,  it  was  just  as  cold 
in  the  winter.  Ten  feet  away  from  the  stove,  the  warmth  faded  in  the  big  room 
since  there  was  not  central  heating  for  the  old  farmhouse.  Bedtime  meant 
standing  close  to  the  stove  until  my  pajamas  were  hot  to  the  touch,  sprinting 
across  the  hall  into  the  bedroom,  jumping  under  the  layers  of  handmade  quilts, 
and  snuggling  next  to  my  sister  and  aunt  before  the  cold  snatched  all  the  heat  out 
of  the  fabric.  Mornings  called  for  the  dash  back  across  the  freezing  linoleum, 
carrying  my  clothes  to  get  dressed  next  to  the  hot  stove. 

I  end  my  tour  on  the  back  porch.  This  screened  room  on  the  north  side  of 
the  house  faces  the  garden,  the  smokehouse,  and,  way  at  the  back  of  the  yard, 
the  outhouse.  Buckets  of  cold  well  water  were  kept  on  a  makeshift  counter  back 
here  on  the  porch  since  it  was  the  coolest  place  in  the  summer.  A  dipper  hung 
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from  a  nail  for  drinking  when  we  were  thirsty.  We  certainly  did  not  want  to  use 
a  glass  which  would  need  to  be  washed  later!  We  would  watch  the  laundry  dry 
on  the  clothesline  while  we  shelled  the  peas,  shucked  the  com,  and  snapped  the 
beans  for  supper. 

1  see  the  old  homeplace  now,  understanding  the  poverty  and  the  difficulties 
of  farm  life  which  my  relatives  endured .  Many  of  the  basic  necessities  which  they 
took  for  granted  were  not  available  to  them  since  they  were  sharecroppers  and 
not  landowners.  As  a  child,  my  vacations  to  Tennessee  were  adventures — time 
travel  back  to  the  “old  days.”  Now,  since  my  grandfather  died  and  my 
grandmother  moved  into  town,  the  structures  are  no  longer  in  use.  As  I  look 
around  at  the  neglected  farm,  I  see  the  big,  friendly  farmhouse  where  I  visited  with 
my  cousins  and  where  we  played  in  our  own  private  amusement  park.  Through 
my  adult  eyes,  I  see  the  life  of  hardships  and  deprivation  they  lived. 

Walking  back  to  my  car,  I  stop  to  search  through  the  rocks  in  the  lane, 
searching  for  just  one  more  fossil  to  bring  home  with  me  as  I  did  in  my  youth — 
old  habits  are  hard  to  break.  I  don’t  turn  around  for  one  last  look  or  even  a 
photograph.  I  want  to  remember  the  old  homeplace  from  my  past,  full  of  life, 
instead  of  this  stark  reminder  of  the  inevitable  progression  of  age. 
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Susan  Johnson 


Sam's  Farewell 


As  Sam  awoke,  he  squinted  harshly  at  the  sun  and  adjusted  his  favorite  Cubs 
hat  to  cover  his  weathered  nose.  He  glanced  downward  through  the  sliver 
of  sunlight  to  see  a  sunburned  knee  escaping  from  his  terrycloth  robe .  He  pulled 
it  back  in  and  adjusted  his  robe.  He  hadn’t  anticipated  such  heat  on  the  Pacific 
during  the  month  of  March.  Or  was  it  August?  Regardless  of  the  month,  day, 
or  year,  Sam  felt  peaceful,  adrift  on  the  sea,  slowly  fading  with  each  glorious 
sunset.  He  kept  wondering  if  he  was  there  yet,  slipping  in  and  out  of  inviting 
unconsciousness.  The  waves  rocked  his  boat  gently  as  the  gulls  sang  him  a 
tranquil  lullaby.  He  smiled  as  he  closed  his  eyes  for  the  last  time,  for  he  knew  he 
had  control  of  his  life. 

The  only  provisions  he  carried  aboard  his  father’s  old  fishing  boat  were  an 
aluminum  green  tackle  box  that  he’d  had  since  he  was  a  boy  and  a  jug  of  his 
favorite  wine.  Years  ago,  while  preparing  for  the  trip,  he  had  unscrewed  all  of 
the  little  shelves  and  compartments  of  the  tackle  box.  They  once  held  the  tools 
of  his  favorite  hobby,  but  now  his  box  accommodated  his  most  beloved  books. 
Neatly  packed  inside  were  books  of  the  sea,  by  authors  such  as  John  Steinbeck, 
Robinson  Jeffers,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and  a  treasured  collection  of  poetry 
by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  He  arranged  them  carefully,  then  secretly  hid  the  box 
in  a  place  where  his  memory  could  find  them,  even  under  the  most  confusing 
circumstances.  Once  in  a  while  he  would  stumble  onto  them,  then  rearrange 
them  in  a  meticulous  fashion. 

His  wife,  Anna,  was  the  only  person  who  knew  of  his  plan.  He  would  tell 
her  bits  and  pieces  while  they  watched  television  together.  He  would  tell  her  more 
while  chewing  on  his  steak  dinner,  lost  in  a  distant  stare,  gently  tapping  the  edge 
of  his  plate  with  his  fork.  Finally,  he  told  her  everything,  in  sequential  order,  while 
driving  home  from  the  funeral  of  his  best  friend,  Bob. 

“That  sorry  son  of  a  bitch!  ”  Sam  declared,  “He’s  been  gone  for  years.  And 
poor  Mary,  I  think  she’s  relieved  this  whole  nightmare  is  finally  over.  She  seems 
happy  now,  maybe  even  a  bit  joyous!  Everyone,  relieved  of  the  burden.” 

His  friend  Bob  was  sixty-two  when  he  was  diagnosed  with  Alzheimer’s 
disease.  Bob’s  friends  and  close  family  cared  for  him  as  if  he  were  a  child.  On 
his  way  to  work  each  morning,  Sam  would  go  to  Bob’s  house  to  shave  him  and 
take  him  on  a  short  walk  around  his  once  familiar  neighborhood. 

He  watched  the  living  spirit  of  his  closest  friend  disperse  day  by  day,  until 
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one  day  there  was  only  a  shell,  an  empty  body,  merely  resembling  the  man  he 
once  knew.  Not  only  did  it  break  Sam’s  heart,  it  made  him  re-evaluate  his  own 
mortal  existence  from  a  new  perspective. 

“Damnit,  Anna.  Don’t  you  ever  let  my  life  end  like  Bob’s.”  His  fist  came 
down  hard  and  pounded  against  the  steering  wheel  and  he  pulled  the  car  to  the 
side  of  the  road  with  a  jerk.  He  turned  the  key  toward  him,  and  within  the 
deafening  silence  Anna  was  frightened.  Was  he  about  to  break  down  like  a  child, 
sobbing  uncontrollably?  Or  would  he  get  out  of  the  car,  she  wondered,  and  stride 
toward  that  open  field,  to  just  stand  there  in  a  trance,  until  she  had  to  call  him  back. 
What  would  she  say  to  him?  Her  knees  began  to  shake  as  she  perceived  him  as 
a  fragile  man  she  didn’t  really  know. 

Instead,  he  turned  to  her,  completely  composed,  and  laid  out  his  final  wishes. 
“Anna,”  he  said,  “just  listen,  I’m  asking  nothing  more.”  Now  he  gazed  out  the 
window,  past  Anna,  past  the  field,  over  the  hills,  and  toward  the  ocean.  “You 
know  I’d  never  want  to  be  a  burden  to  anyone.  I  think  I  will  know  when  my  earthly 
body  is  beginning  to  fail.  Bob  knew,  but  he  didn’t  run  while  he  could.  Whether 
it’s  a  disease  that  kills  me,  or,  God  hear  me,  hopefully  just  old  age,  I  will  not  die 
without  dignity.  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  be  pushed  around  in  a  wheelchair  by 
an  obese,  bossy  nurse,  nor  will  I  be  spoon-fed  like  a  baby,  with  pureed  green  beans 
oozing  from  the  comers  of  my  mouth!  Call  it  dignity  or  call  it  cowardice,  but  I 
will  not  lose  control  of  my  life,  even  if  that  means  controlling  the  manner  in  how 
my  life  will  end.  Anna,  will  you  listen  to  my  plan?” 

As  Anna  listened,  her  eyes  welled  up  with  tears,  for  it  was  the  most  beautiful 
thing  she  had  ever  heard  Sam  say.  She  was  almost  envious  that  she  would  not 
be  able  to  join  him.  Within  minutes  from  appearing  so  fragile  to  her,  Sam  was 
now  an  impressive  rock  of  strength  as  he  bared  his  soul.  She  listened  intently  and 
held  his  hand  firmly,  as  he  narrated  the  script  he  had  written  for  his  final  exit. 

Sam  reminded  her  how  he  had  always  loved  the  sea.  Then  he  reminisced 
about  when  he  was  a  small  boy  and  how  his  father  would  take  him  out  on  his 
fishing  boat  with  him.  The  other  men  would  bring  their  sons  along  to  teach  him 
about  the  life  of  a  fisherman  and  his  daily  tasks.  Sam’s  father  brought  him  aboard 
to  teach  him  about  the  sea.  He  taught  him  to  respect  the  sea  and  to  love  her. 
As  he  got  older,  he  told  Sam  that  she  had  important  connections  in  powerful 
places  and  that  she  would  always  be  there  to  help  him,  if  he  learned  to  know  and 
respect  her.  Those  cherished  times,  out  on  his  father’s  fishing  boat,  were  the 
magical  moments  that  gave  his  life  significance  and  meaning.  Therefore,  as  Sam 
finished  speaking,  it  all  seemed  so  obvious,  so  simple  and  right,  that  he  should 
be  able  to  go  this  way. 

Ten  years  had  passed  since  Anna’s  death,  so  Sam  had  no  one  to  remind  him 
of  the  details.  He  got  down  on  his  bony  knees  each  night  and  prayed  to  God  that 
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he  would  know  when  to  go  to  the  marina  and  that  he  would  remember  what  he 
needed  to  take  with  him.  He  would  mumble  the  plan  until  he  felt  safe  enough 
to  sleep. 

One  morning  Sam  shuffled  slowly  down  the  hallway  to  the  kitchen  and  sat 
down  at  the  table.  He  sat  there  for  hours  in  his  robe  and  his  favorite  Cubs  hat, 
waiting  for  his  breakfast.  Late  afternoon,  he  shuffled  back  to  his  bed.  He  followed 
the  cracks  in  the  plaster  ceiling,  wondering  why  Anna  was  ignoring  him.  When 
the  room  became  dark,  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  kitchen  and  sat  down  at  the 
table.  “Anna!”  he  yelled.  “I’m  hungry.  Where  are  you?”  There  was  no  reply. 
He  moved  slowly  throughout  the  house  most  of  the  night,  peeking  around 
comers,  expecting  to  find  her  startled,  as  if  she  was  simply  enthralled  in  a  sewing 
project  and  had  not  heard  his  voice.  Utterly  exhausted,  he  slept  with  his  weary 
head  upon  the  cold  kitchen  table. 

As  Sam  slept,  he  heard  Anna’s  voice,  soft  and  feathery  whispering  in  his  ear. 
“It’s  time,  Sam.  Go  to  the  marina.  Go  before  it’s  too  late.”  She  told  him  to  get 
his  things. 

How  he  actually  made  it  to  the  marina  with  his  green  tackle  box  and  his  jug 
of  wine,  and  how  he  managed  to  get  that  old  boat  out  to  sea,  must  be  labeled 
nothing  less  than  miraculous.  Equally  mysterious  is  the  note  that  was  found  on 
Sam’s  kitchen  table,  months  after  he  had  pushed  his  boat  from  shore.  It  was  the 
handwriting  of  a  much  younger  man  and  was  dated  as  being  written  twenty-five 
years  earlier.  It  was  written  by  a  man  who  was  planning  his  final  destination, 
studying  maps  and  compasses,  yet  unsure  of  his  boat’s  true  course.  The  poem 
he  left  behind  was  written  by  one  of  his  favorite  poets,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
and  was  taken  from  one  of  the  treasured  books  he  had  carefully  included  in  his 
green  tackle  box.  The  poem  read: 

Good-Bye 

Good-bye,  proud  world!  I’m  going  home; 

Thou  art  not  my  friend  and  I’m  not  thine. 

Long  through  thy  weary  crowds  I  roam; 

A  river-ark  on  the  ocean  brine, 

Long  I’ve  been  tossed  like  the  driven  foam; 

But  now,  proud  world!  I’m  going  home. 
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Fiction 

Cedric  L.  Smith 
Terri  L.  Russ 
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Cedric  L.  Smith 


The  Magnificent  Seven 

Phil  turned  around  and  yelled,  “Hey  y’all  we’re  just  like  those  dudes  in  that 
cowboy  flick  ‘The  Magnificent  Seven.’  ” 

“Man  that  was  one  mean  flick,  ’’  Floyd  added.  We  were  walking  and  talking 
and  giving  each  other  five  as  we  headed  on  our  journey.  I  didn’t  comment  on  the 
movie.  I  had  figured  that  the  movie  had  been  okay  although  somewhat  unrealistic. 
It  just  didn’t  seem  probable  that  seven  cowboys  could  leave  Texas  and  go  to 
Mexico  and  liberate  the  peasants  of  a  tiny  village  from  a  multitude  of  marauding 
bandits.  1  have  to  admit  that  I  did  like  the  ending.  There  was  a  lot  of  action,  and 
four  of  the  Magnificent  Seven  got  killed.  Each  one  of  them  died  in  his  own  unique 
and  dramatic  way. 

The  year  was  1966,  and  it  was  a  very  warm  Saturday  in  the  middle  of  May. 
I  was  anticipating  the  end  of  the  school  year,  which  was  only  a  couple  of  weeks 
away.  As  usual,  my  inner  self  gave  off  the  proper  warning  signals.  I  had  no 
business  hanging  out  with  this  particular  group  on  this  particular  day.  We  were 
all  from  the  same  neighborhood,  and  we  all  hung  out  in  the  same  places. 

Bootsie  was  sixteen  and  was  the  biggest  and  baddest  of  the  group.  He  had 
just  recently  been  kicked  out  of  school  for  beating  up  one  of  the  teachers.  Floyd 
was  fifteen  and  wore  his  hair  in  a  process,  trying  to  emulate  the  slicked  back, 
straightened  hair  styles  of  the  pimps  and  gamblers.  He  was  somewhat  comical 
with  his  high-pitched  voice  and  an  overexaggerated  swagger  in  his  walk.  Malcom 
was  Bootsie ’s  nephew,  and  he  was  quite  tall  for  his  age.  I  could  tell  even  at  this 
early  stage  that  he  would  grow  to  be  a  very  mean  and  angry  black  man.  Tanky 
was  also  with  us.  He  was  the  same  age  as  Malcom  and  I.  I  never  trusted  Tanky. 
He  was  tall  and  skinny,  and  he  thought  that  he  was  slick.  No  group  would  ever 
be  complete  unless  they  had  Phil  or  his  equivalent.  He  was  short.  He  and  I  were 
the  same  height.  Phil  was  very  outgoing,  and  he  knew  everybody  in  town,  and 
it  seemed  that  everyone  knew  him.  Jesse  was  my  main  man.  We  spent  most  of 
our  time  together  because  we  both  liked  to  hustle  and  steal.  Jesse  had  a  very  dark 
complexion.  He  had  very  prominent  African  features.  He  was  very  strong  and 
had  a  stocky  build.  His  chest  and  arm  muscles  were  very  well  developed.  But 
because  of  his  asthma,  he  was  short  winded.  I  was  fourteen  also.  At  this  time  in 
my  life,  I  was  probably  what  most  child  psychologists  would  call  a  very  disturbed 
and  withdrawn  individual .  But  most  of  my  friends  knew  that  I  kept  mostly  to  myself 
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and  that  I  was  always  scheming,  trying  to  find  a  way  to  get  some  more  money. 
I  was  a  hustler  and  a  thief,  and  all  of  the  people  in  my  peer  group  knew  that  I  was 
tops  in  my  craft. 

The  warning  bell  in  my  head  went  off  when  Bootsie  and  the  rest  of  the  gang 
approached  Jesse  and  me  as  we  sat  in  the  park  making  plans  for  the  day.  They 
approached  really  cool-like  and  asked  what  we  were  up  to .  Floyd  started  prancing 
around,  making  gestures  with  his  hands  and  talking  really  fast.  He  asked  if  we 
wanted  to  go  to  Calumet  with  them  to  his  girlfriend’s  house.  Her  parents  were 
supposed  to  be  gone,  and  she  had  invited  some  of  her  girlfriends  over.  I  didn’t 
really  want  to  go  because  I  wasn’t  that  interested  in  girls  yet.  My  first  bve  was 
money,  and  my  pockets  were  running  low.  Jesse  got  all  excited  and  asked  Floyd 
if  his  lady  could  fix  him  up  with  one  of  her  friends.  Floyd  said,  “Yeah,  man,  she’ll 
do  anything  I  say.”  I  was  still  somewhat  reluctant  to  tag  along.  After  several 
minutes  of  cajoling,  the  gang  finally  convinced  me  to  come  abng.  Before  leaving, 
Bootsie  spoke  up.  “Hey,  Cedric,  Phil  told  me  that  you’ve  got  a  machete .  ”  I  looked 
at  him  quizzically  before  answering  with  a  wary  yes.  He  then  said,  “Why  not  bring 
it  along?  We  don’t  expect  no  trouble  but  you  can  never  tell  what  may  happen.” 
Everyone  else  agreed.  So  I  ran  to  the  “crib”  and  got  the  old  rusty  machete  that 
I  had  concealed  in  my  cbset.  I  let  Phil  carry  the  machete.  The  length  of  his  jacket 
enabled  him  to  carry  the  machete  without  it  being  noticeable. 

So,  that  is  how  I  found  myself  going  to  Calumet  that  day  with  the  rest  of  the 
group.  Actually,  Calumet  is  just  the  name  of  a  section  of  East  Chicago,  Indiana. 
I  guess  the  reason  it  is  called  Calumet  is  because  the  Calumet  River  runs  through 
that  part  of  town .  We  lived  right  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  big  ships 
would  dock  there  in  the  boat  harbor. 

We  had  to  walk  about  three  miles  or  so  before  we  reached  our  destination. 
Calumet’s  unofficial  boundaries,  as  we  saw  them,  were  as  follows:  Kennedy 
Avenue  ran  north  and  south  along  the  eastern  border,  Chicago  Avenue  ran  east 
and  west  for  the  northern  border,  151st  Street  also  ran  east  and  west  for  the 
southern  boundary  line,  and  the  Calumet  River  flowing  north  to  south  was  the 
weste  m  border  line .  As  we  walked  south  abng  Kennedy  Avenue ,  I  got  this  strange 
feeling  that  Bootsie  and  Floyd  had  not  given  us  the  real  lowdown  on  what  our  real 
motives  were  for  taking  a  chance  on  coming  to  an  area  that  in  the  past  had  been 
considered  enemy  territory. 

There  had  not  been  any  recent  clashes  between  the  Harbor  and  Calumet 
lately.  Kids  in  Calumet  went  to  Roosevelt  High,  and  we  belonged  to  Washington 
High.  The  last  big  fight  that  we  had  was  at  a  basketball  game  a  few  months  earlier. 
Since  then,  there  had  been  somewhat  of  a  truce  between  the  two  sides.  But,  one 
could  never  tell  when  some  small  incident  could  turn  into  a  war.  We  finally  made 
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it  to  Ann’s  house.  Ann  was  Floyd's  girlfriend.  I  had  seen  her  many  times  at  the 
show  with  Floyd.  Everyone  used  to  like  to  check  out  Floyd  and  Ann  in  the  theater. 
Floyd  thought  he  was  Rudolph  Valentino  or  Don  Juan.  He  would  start  kissing 
Ann  on  the  mouth  and  then  work  on  her  neck,  arms,  hands  and  almost  every  part 
of  her  body  that  he  could  reach.  He  considered  himself  to  be  quite  a  lover. 

Ann  opened  the  door  and  let  us  in.  Several  of  her  friends  were  sitting  and 
standing  around  trying  to  check  us  out  as  we  walked  through  the  door. 

Someone  turned  on  the  record  player,  and  a  couple  of  people  got  up  and 
began  dancing.  The  Temptations  were  crooning  out  the  words  to  “My  Girl,”  and 
I  was  casing  the  joint  out,  looking  for  something  to  steal.  Somehow,  I  got  stuck 
with  this  little  skinny  girl  who  wore  glasses .  Her  hair  had  just  recently  been  “done .  ” 
Her  hair  looked  nice  and  shiny,  and  she  had  a  couple  of  pink  barrettes  in  her  hair. 
She  was  dressed  very  neatly,  as  if  she  took  extra  care  to  make  sure  that  her  skirt 
and  blouse  were  ironed  so  that  not  a  wrinkle  would  show.  What  impressed  me 
most  about  the  young  lady  was  the  fact  that  she  carried  a  purse.  We  finally  got 
around  to  introducing  ourselves.  Her  name  was  Bernice,  and  she  wanted  to 
dance.  I  informed  her  that  I  didn’t  know  how  to  dance,  and  she  offered  to  teach 
me .  I  told  her  that  I  didn’t  want  to  leam .  We  sat  together  for  a  while .  She  was  trying 
to  figure  out  a  way  to  get  me  to  dance,  and  I  was  trying  to  devise  a  way  to  steal 
the  contents  of  her  purse. 

I  boked  up  and  saw  Ann  and  Hoyd  in  a  comer  doing  some  really  heavy 
necking  when  the  thought  dawned  on  me  that  I  could  probably  divert  Bernice’s 
attention  by  kissing  and  feeling  her,  and  at  the  same  time,  I  could  go  through  her 
purse.  I  had  used  this  technique  before,  and  I  was  quite  sure  it  would  work.  And 
even  if  there  was  no  money  in  the  purse,  I  still  would  have  enjoyed  kissing  Bernice. 
I  think  that  I  kind  of  had  a  thing  for  girls  with  glasses.  I  always  seemed  to  wind  up 
with  one. 

It  only  took  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to  coax  Bernice  into  the  kissing 
and  hugging  routine.  Although  I  wasn’t  considered  quite  as  much  of  a  Romeo  as 
Floyd,  I  still  could  be  quite  romantic  if  the  occasion  called  for  it.  Everything  seemed 
to  be  going  smoothly  until  there  was  a  loud  knocking  coming  from  the  front  door. 

Ann  went  to  the  front  door  and  opened  it.  She  immediately  began  arguing 
and  cursing  at  some  dude  named  John.  “I  told  you  not  to  come  around  here 
anymore,”  she  said  while  standing  with  her  hands  on  her  hips.  Her  hair  was 
messed  up,  and  most  of  the  buttons  of  her  blouse  were  undone.  She  and  Floyd 
had  been  getting  it  on  kind  of  heavy.  “What  you  doing  with  those  Harbor  dudes 
in  your  house?”  John  said  accusingly.  “Don’t  make  no  difference  who’s  in  my 
house.  You  don’t  pay  no  rent  here!  ”  Ann  retorted.  One  word  led  to  another.  Ann 
tried  to  push  John  out  of  the  doorway,  and  John  retaliated  by  shoving  Ann 
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backwards  until  she  fell.  Floyd  rushed  to  the  door  and  began  punching  John  so 
fast  that  all  you  could  see  of  his  hands  was  a  blur  as  his  punches  went  flurrying 
towards  John’s  face. 

Everyone  ran  to  the  door  to  watch  the  fight  as  it  moved  out  of  the  doorway 
onto  the  sidewalk  and  into  the  street.  I  lagged  behind  because  I  noticed  that 
Bernice  had  left  her  purse  on  the  couch.  I  quickly  relieved  the  purse  of  the  few 
dollars  and  the  loose  change  .  By  the  time  I  reached  the  street,  John’s  older 
brother  and  a  few  of  his  friends  had  arrived.  John’s  big  brother  tried  to  intervene, 
and  Bootsie  wasted  no  time  when  he  reached  out  and  grabbed  him  and  then  body 
slammed  him  to  the  concrete.  We  were  slightly  outnumbered,  but  Phil  kept  a 
couple  of  our  adversaries  at  bay  by  swinging  the  machete  wildly  like  a  madman. 
A  rather  large  boy  with  long  arms  and  big  hands  was  squaring  off  with  Jesse.  I 
sneaked  around  his  back  and  got  on  my  hands  and  knees,  and  Jesse  charged  him 
so  that  he  fell  over  my  back.  When  he  hit  the  ground,  we  were  all  over  him,  hitting 
and  kicking  every  part  of  his  exposed  body.  Tanky  got  knocked  down  and 
Malcom  ran  over  to  assist  him.  After  several  minutes,  our  opponents  realized  they 
were  losing  the  battle,  so  they  retreated. 

Knowing  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  John  and  his  buddies  came  back 
with  reinforcements,  we  hastily  made  our  way  towards  home.  We  made  it  to 
Chicago  Avenue.  We  were  about  a  bbck  or  two  away  from  Kennedy  Avenue 
when  we  heard  a  loud  commotion  behind  us.  We  turned  and  looked.  There  was 
a  horde  of  bat-bearing,  chain-swinging,  and  who  knows  what  else  kind  of  mean 
and  nasty  young  men  coming  toward  us.  We  took  off  running. 

It  was  going  to  be  impossible  to  outrun  this  angry  mob  because  some  of  them 
were  on  bicycles.  There  were  at  least  a  hundred  blood-hungry  irate  juvenile 
delinquents  quickly  gaining  on  us,  anxious  to  inflict  real  bodily  harm.  Jesse, 
Malcom,  and  I  were  running  in  a  group  together.  Jesse  started  breathing  hard. 
It  sounded  like  he  was  going  to  have  an  asthma  attack.  We  ducked  into  a  yard  and 
hid  under  a  porch.  The  rest  of  our  gang  ran  on  ahead.  Hopefully,  none  of  the 
multitude  that  was  chasing  us  saw-when  we  ducked  in  our  little  hideaway. 

The  three  of  us  let  out  a  sigh  of  relief  when  we  heard  the  thunderous  sound 
of  the  great  crowd  go  by  us  and  continue  to  chase  our  friends.  After  waiting  a  few 
more  minutes,  we  decided  that  it  was  safe  enough  to  come  out  of  hiding.  Just  as 
we  were  about  to  do  so,  we  heard  the  police  sirens.  So  we  decided  to  stay  put. 
From  our  hiding  place ,  we  observed  the  Calumet  rowdies  do  an  abrupt  about-face 
in  retreat  of  the  police. 

Eventually,  we  emerged  from  our  place  of  sanctuary.  We  met  up  with  the 
rest  of  the  gang  in  the  park.  We  slapped  hands,  laughed,  joked,  and  bragged  about 
how  bad  we  were.  We  all  knew  that  we  had  barely  escaped  with  our  lives. 
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That  summer  somehow  stays  fresh  on  my  mind.  There  were  a  couple  more 
skirmishes  between  The  Harbor  and  Calumet.  Fortunately,  I  was  not  involved  in 
any  of  them.  Several  people  got  hurt.  There  were  a  few  stabbings,  a  lot  of 
beatings,  and  a  couple  of  gunshot  wounds,  although  no  one  got  killed.  One  of 
the  main  reasons  that  I  can  recall  that  summer  so  well  twenty-six  years  later  is  only 
three  of  us  who  referred  to  ourselves  as  the  Magnificent  Seven  are  still  alive.  The 
other  four  died  violent  deaths  eventually. 

Bootsie  was  shot  and  killed  in  a  gunfight  over  a  woman.  Jesse  was  gunned 
down  as  he  stood  on  a  comer:  an  old  enemy  finally  decided  to  get  revenge. 
Malcom  was  shot  in  the  head  by  a  dope  dealer  that  he  had  robbed.  Floyd  was 
beaten  to  death  because  he  had  gotten  some  dope  on  consignment  and  refused 
to  pay.  Tanky  is  alive  but  in  prison.  So  far,  he  has  been  “slick”  enough  to  avoid 
being  killed,  although  there  are  plenty  of  people  who  may  want  to  do  the  job.  Phil 
is  still  in  East  Chicago,  and  he  still  knows  everyone,  and  everyone  knows  Phil.  He 
stands  on  the  same  comers  bumming  change  from  everyone  so  that  he  can  buy 
wine.  I’m  in  prison  and  have  been  in  and  out  most  of  my  adult  life  and  part  of  my 
non-adult  life .  I  suppose  that  our  lives  paralleled  the  lives  of  the  Magnificent  Seven 
in  the  movie.  Life  for  us  was  and  still  is  very  tragic,  somewhat  unique  and  quite 
dramatic. 
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Terri  L.  Russ 


The  Rebellion  of  “Rapunzel” 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  long  time  ago,  in  fairy  tale  land,  there  lived  a 
stock  group  of  fairy  tale  characters.  These  characters  were  similar  to  most 
of  the  other  fairy  tale  characters:  a  man  and  wife  who  had  a  beautiful  child,  a  witch, 
and  a  prince.  They  were  all  part  of  the  fairy  tale,  “Rapunzel,  ”  which  was  much  like 
other  fairy  tales. 

One  day  these  characters  were  sitting  around  the  Mother  Goose  Cafe  drinking 
cappucino  and  discussing  predestination  vs.  freewill  in  “Puss  ‘n’  Boots.”  Suddenly 
the  beautiful  child,  who  was  somewhat  of  a  prima  donna,  alighted  to  her  feet  and 
pronounced,  “Ya  know,  like,  we  really  are  like  better  than  those  other  fairy  tales, 
O.K.  They’re  just  like  so  grodey,  man.  I  mean  like  puke  man!” 

Then  the  prince,  who  had  really  let  himself  go  in  the  last  few  years  and  was 
now  no  more  than  a  scruffy,  anti-establishment  Marxist  rebel,  asserted,  “Power  to 
‘Rapunzel’!  Let’s  rebel  against  those  Fascist  Pig  Grimm  Brothers!” 

“Like,  ohmygawd  really,  you  know.  Those  guys  are  like  totally  gross!  O.K.?” 
the  beautiful  child  responded. 

This  caused  the  witch,  who  could  only  be  described  as  a  tad  bit  quieter  than 
a  churchmouse  in  hell,  to  whisper,  “Without  the  Brother’s  Grimm,  we  wouldn’t  be 
here.” 

“Death  to  the  Fascist  Pigs  and  their  bourgeoisie  fairy  tales!!  You’re  with  me, 
aren’t  you  man?!”  the  prince  demanded  of  the  man. 

The  man,  who  was  no  more  than  a  shadow  of  his  former  self,  quickly  shook 
his  head  in  agreement  to  avoid  further  angering  the  prince.  After  all,  those  Grimms 
hadn’t  given  him  any  good  lines,  and  Jacob  Grimm  was  really  starting  to  get  on 
his  nerves  with  that  pompous  lettuce  garden  of  his. 

“We’ll  start  with  a  Molotov  cocktail  through  their  monstrous  fairy  castle! 
POWER!  POWER!  POWER!” 

This  was  the  last  straw  for  the  wife,  who  was  the  dignified,  overly  competent 
leader  of  the  group.  “Man,  isn’t  it  time  for  you  to  be  starting  your  coq  au  vin?  You 
know  how  testy  that  Jack  Sprat  can  get.  Not  to  mention  the  fact  that  Old  Mother 
Hubbard  will  be  digging  out  those  sorry  old  bones  of  hers  if  dinner  is  not  promptly 
on  the  table!” 

“Yes,  dear.  You’re  right,  dear.  I’ll  get  right  on  it,  dear.”  And  with  that  the 
man  hurried  to  his  kitchen  never  giving  the  rebellion  another  thought. 

“And  as  for  you,  Mr.  Prince,”  the  wife  chastised,  “you  know  better  than  to 
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ask  man  for  his  opinion!  He’ll  agree  to  anything  to  avoid  an  argument.  However, 
beautiful  child,  I  do  thinkthat  you  are  right  in  your  assertion  that  ‘Rapunzel’  is  better 
than  some  of  these  other  wet  rags  that  pose  as  fairy  tales.  ” 

“Well,  like,  of  course.  What  do  you  think  I  am,  like  an  airhead  or  something?” 
the  beautiful  child  said  as  she  emptied  yet  another  can  of  hair  cement  onto  her 
vertical  bangs. 

“What  you  are  is  not  the  point,  child.  The  point  is  that  it  is  about  time  that 
we  do  something  to  distinguish  ‘Rapunzel’  from  these  other  ...  other  ...  things.” 
pointed  out  the  wife.  “I  think  the  answer  is  to  take  that  tired  old  language  that  the 
Grimms  use  and  replace  it  with  a  language  of  Great  Splendor.” 

“I  say  we  replace  it  with  Marxian  Russian,  the  language  of  the  people!” 
shouted  the  prince. 

“No,  like  that  is  just  so  totally  stupid.  Why  not  let  me  like  rewrite  it  so  that  like 
everyone  can  like  understand  it,  O.K?”  the  beautiful  child  quipped. 

“Although  those  are  both,  ahem,  valiant  suggestions,  I  thinkthat  neither  will 
be  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  However,  last  week  when  I  was  in  Homer’s  Hovel, 
I  shared  a  plum  pie  with  a  poet  that  was  doing  some  translation  work  for  King 
James.  The  language  that  he  is  using  would  turn  ‘Rapunzel’  into  a  work  of  great 
magnitude.  We  would  finally  rise  above  this  Grim  monotony!”  the  wife 
soliloquized. 

The  prince  and  the  beautiful  child  gazed  at  each  other,  hoping  for  divine 
inspiration.  When  none  came,  they  reluctantly  agreed  to  the  wife’s  suggestion. 

“Good,”  the  wife  exclaimed.  “The  poet  explained  his  process  to  me.  First 
we  need  to  replace  the  word  “who”  with  “which.  ”  Then  we  need  to  work  in  some 
different  pronouns  like  “thou,”  “thee,”  “thine,”  and  “ye.”  And  1  think  that  we’ll 
change  the  verbs  so  that  most  of  them  end  in  either  “th”  or  “st.”  Most  important, 
though,  we’ll  start  almost  every  sentence  with  the  word  “and.”  Does  anyone  else 
have  any  suggestions?” 

“Well,”  chirped  the  witch,  “can  we  make  my  character  nice?  I  really  don’t 
think  that  there  is  anyone  in  the  world  that  is  as  mean  as  the  Grimms  have  made 
her.” 

“Like,  of  course  not  silly.  We  wouldn’t  have  a  story  if  the  mean  old  witch  was 
just  like  an  old  witch.  I  mean,  like  Daa,  man,  I  already  have  a  mother.” 

“Unfortunately,”  the  mother  interjected,  “I  think  the  beautiful  child  is  right 
again,  and  that  makes  twice  in  one  day.  However,  we  can  change  the 
wording  around  in  some  of  those  boring  sentences  so  that  our  story  reads  like 
a  great  epic.  We  can  make  more  changes  as  we  go.” 

And  with  that  the  wife,  beautiful  child,  prince,  and  witch  went  back  to  the 
house  and  began  rewriting  “Rapunzel”  while  enjoying  their  coq  au  vin  and 
espresso. 
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Sorrowfully,  their  story  does  not  end  here,  for  two  days  after  they  published 
their  version  of  the  story,  they  were  assassinated  by  the  Big  Bad  Wolf  gang. 
Nevertheless,  they  were  able  to  release  a  few  copies  of  their  story,  so  now,  with 
many  apologies  to  the  Brother’s  Grimm,  is  the  world  premier  of  the  characters’ 
version  of  “Rapunzel”: 

The  Greatest  Fairy  Tale  Ever  Told 

By  Wife,  Man,  Child,  Prince  and  Witch 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  a  man  and  his  wife  had  great  want  of  a  child.  And 
they  abideth  in  a  house  which  upstairs  window  overlooketh  a  garden  of  splendor 
wherein  most  beautiful  flowers  and  herbs  groweth.  But  they  dareth  not  enter  this 
garden  as  thus  commandeth  by  the  witch.  And  the  witch  was  fearsome  and 
powerful. 

And  it  came  to  pass  one  day  that  the  wife  looketh  upon  the  garden  and  spieth 
fine  lettuce  nameth  rapunzel.  And  the  prickly  lettuce  begat  the  curled  lettuce.  And 
the  curled  lettuce  begat  the  head  lettuce.  And  the  head  lettuce  begat  the  asparagus 
lettuce.  And  the  asparagus  lettuce  begat  the  romaine  lettuce.  And  the  romaine 
lettuce  begat  the  rapunzel  lettuce.  The  rapunzel  therein  looketh  ever  fresh  and 
green.  And  the  wife  lusteth  at  the  thought  of  partaking  of  the  rapunzel.  And  her 
lust  groweth  and  groweth.  And  as  her  lust  groweth,  so  was  she  overcome  with 
sickness. 

And  her  husband  was  sore  afraid  that  she  would  dieth  from  the  lust.  And  he 
decided  to  stealeth  some  of  the  forbiddeth  rapunzel  so  that  his  wife  might  partake 
of  it.  And  it  came  to  pass  one  night  that  he  climbed  into  the  garden  and  stoleth 
a  handful.  And  his  wife  madeth  it  into  a  salad  of  splendor.  But  this  only  causeth 
the  wife  to  lusteth  evermore  for  the  lettuce. 

And  it  came  to  pass  one  night  that  the  husband  sneaketh  back  into  the  garden 
and  grabbeth  yet  another  handful  of  the  delicious  rapunzel.  And  on  that  selfsame 
occasion  he  looketh  up  and  foundeth  the  witch.  And  the  witch  standeth  afore  him: 
“How  darest  ye  trespass  into  my  garden  and  stealest  the  rapunzel  therein!”  she 
angrily  crieth. 

The  husband  pleadeth  for  mercy.  And  he  explaineth  his  reasons  for  stealing 
the  lettuce. 

And  the  witch  speaketh,  “If  ye  speakest  the  truth  ye  may  takest  thine  fill  as  long 
as  ye  givest  to  me  the  child  that  thine  wife  is  great  with.”  And  the  man  was  sore 
afraid  and  agreeth. 

And  it  came  to  pass  whence  the  woman  was  delivered  of  child,  the  witch 
appeareth.  And  the  child  was  bequeathed  to  the  witch.  And  the  witch  calleth  the 
child,  Rapunzel. 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  Rapunzel  grew  into  a  child  of  great  beauty.  And 
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Rapunzel  was  possessed  of  shimmering  golden  hair.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  in 
Rapunzel’s  twelfth  year,  the  witch  locketh  her  in  a  tower  that  reached  toward 
heaven.  And  the  tower  was  in  the  middle  of  a  forest  of  great  size.  And  the  tower 
was  without  door  and  stairs  with  only  one  small  window.  And  whence  the  witch 
desireth  to  visit,  she  standeth  at  the  tower  foot  and  calleth: 

“Rapunzel,  Rapunzel, 

lettest  down  thine  bng  hair.  ” 

And  Rapunzel  would  then  unbindeth  her  braids  and  droppeth  her  long  and 
radiant  hair  out  the  window.  And  whence  Rapunzel’s  hair  toucheth  the  ground, 
the  witch  would  then  climbeth  on  it. 

And  it  came  to  pass  years  later  that  a  prince  happeneth  to  be  riding  through 
the  forest.  And  suddenly  the  prince  was  surrounded  by  a  sound.  And  the  song 
was  lovely  and  causeth  the  prince  to  pause.  And  the  sweet  voice  that  echoed 
through  the  forest  was  that  of  Rapunzel.  And  the  prince  spotteth  Rapunzel  and 
was  filleth  with  lust  for  her.  And  the  prince  forseeth  no  way  of  reaching  her.  And 
it  came  to  pass  that  he  rode  away  in  great  despair.  And  the  prince  retumeth  every 
day  for  forty  days  to  hear  Rapunzel  sing. 

And  it  came  to  pass  one  day  that  the  prince  watcheth  the  witch  goeth  to  the 
window  and  calleth: 

“Rapunzel,  Rapunzel, 

lettest  down  thine  bng  hair.  ” 

And  the  prince  then  watcheth  as  Rapunzel  letteth  down  her  golden  hair.  And 
the  witch  climbeth  up  to  the  window. 

And  it  came  to  pass  the  next  evening  that  when  the  witch  had  leaveth,  the 
prince  rodeth  to  the  tower.  And  the  prince  calleth  out: 

“Rapunzel,  Rapunzel, 

lettest  down  thine  bng  hair.  ” 

And  Rapunzel  droppeth  down  her  hair.  And  the  prince  climbeth  into  the 
tower.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  Rapunzel  was  sore  afraid  for  she  had  never 
partaketh  of  the  vision  of  a  man  before.  And  the  prince  was  gentle  and  kind.  And 
Rapunzel’s  fears  were  quickly  vanished.  And  it  came  to  pass  over  time  that  the 
prince  succumbeth  to  Rapunzel’s  beauty  and  asketh  her  to  marry  him.  And 
Rapunzel  agreeth. 

And  they  deviseth  a  way  for  Rapunzel  to  escapeth.  And  on  each  visit,  the 
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prince  bringeth  a  skein  of  silk  to  Rapunzel.  And  Rapunzel  weaveth  the  silk  into  a 
ladder.  And  she  weaveth  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights. 

And  the  witch  was  not  possessed  of  the  knowledge  of  the  prince  and  his 
courtship  of  Rapunzel.  And  one  day  Rapunzel  blurteth,  “Why  is  it  that  the  prince 
climbest  my  hair  faster  than  ye?” 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  witch  was  furious.  “I  thought  I  had  hidden  ye  from 
the  world.  Ye  have  betrayest  me,  ye  child  of  sin!”  And  with  that  the  witch  cutteth 
Rapunzel’s  hair  of  beauty.  And  the  witch  whisketh  Rapunzel  away  to  a  distant  land. 
And  the  land  was  desolate  and  Rapunzel  was  much  in  misery  and  despair. 

And  on  the  selfsame  day,  the  witch  retumeth  to  the  tower.  And  the  witch  tieth 
Rapunzel’s  braids  to  a  hook  on  the  window.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  whence  the 
prince  calleth  that  evening,  the  witch  letteth  down  the  braid.  And  the  prince  was 
not  suspecting.  And  he  climbeth  the  braid  and  was  met  by  the  witch.  And  the  witch 
was  evil  and  sorely  mad. 

And  the  witch  exclaimeth,  “AHA!  Thine  sweet  bird  sittest  no  longer  in  her 
nest.  The  cat  has  stoleth  her.  And  the  cat  will  scratcheth  thine  eyes  out.  Thy  will 
seest  Rapunzel  no  more!” 

And  the  prince  was  much  shocketh  and  bewildereth.  And  the  prince  jumpeth 
from  the  window.  And  the  prince  falleth  into  the  bushes.  And  the  bushes  were 
possessed  of  many  thorns.  And  the  thorny  bushes  broketh  his  fall  and  saveth  his 
life.  But  the  long  thorns  pierceth  his  eyes  and  blinded  him. 

And  the  prince  roameth  the  forest.  And  the  prince  roameth  for  forty  days  and 
forty  nights.  And  the  prince  was  sore  upset  and  moumeth  for  the  lost  Rapunzel. 
And  it  came  to  pass  that  one  day  the  prince  wandereth  into  a  desert.  And  it  was 
the  desert  wherein  Rapunzel  abideth. 

And  suddenly  the  blind  prince  was  surrounded  by  the  sound  of  a  familiar  voice. 
And  the  prince  searcheth  through  hoards  of  locust  for  the  source  of  the  glorious 
voice.  And  the  voice  was  that  of  Rapunzel.  And  upon  sight  of  the  prince,  Rapunzel 
crieth  out  in  great  joy.  And  Rapunzel  was  overcometh  with  joy  and  throweth  her 
arms  around  the  prince.  And  this  great  joy  causeth  Rapunzel  to  weep.  And  the 
tears  of  Rapunzel  upon  the  eyes  of  the  prince  causeth  the  prince  to  see  the  light. 
“Hallelujah!”  the  prince  shout eth. 

And  the  prince  tooketh  Rapunzel  to  his  kingdom.  And  they  abideth  therein 
happily  ever  after. 

Epilogue 

Although  the  characters’  version  never  made  it  into  mass  publication,  rumor 
has  it  that  they  and  King  James  have  quite  a  successful  ghost  writing  business  in 
their  afterlife. 
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Contributors 

Deborah  Choate  is  a  twenty-two-year-old  sophomore  business  major. 


Jeffrey  L.  Flippin,  a  business  major,  writes  poetry  “to  give  life,  through  verse, 
to  the  feelings  and  emotions  other  people  leave  inside  me.” 


Barbara  Galler  is  a  returning  senior  from  Valparaiso.  Majoring  in  English,  Ms. 
Galler  plans  to  continue  her  studies  in  graduate  school. 


Susan  Johnson  discovered  creative  writing  to  be  a  “very  satisfying  media  for 
self-expression”  after  taking  English  101  and  102.  Her  hopes  are  to  develop  her 
writing  so  that  it  is  as  visual  as  possible  with  minimal  fluff. 


Jordan  Kisner,  studying  toward  a  degree  in  electronics,  hopes  eventually  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  electrical  applications  that  will  minimize  the 
deterioration  of  our  environment.  His  other  interests  include  music  and  the 
peaceful  quality  of  natural  settings. 


Sharon  S.  Koelm,  a  forty-five-year-old  freshman  and  mother  of  five,  has 
engaged  in  numerous  activities  over  the  last  twenty-four  years.  Her  recent  return 
to  college  is  part  of  a  “continuing  quest  to  discover  the  many  potentials  of  life.” 


Carey  Millsap  lives  in  Michigan  City  and  has  attended  Purdue  North  Central 
for  three  years.  She  plans  to  graduate  with  a  Bachelor  of  Liberal  Studies  degree 
in  May  1994.  During  the  past  two  years,  she  became  curious  about  the  idea 
of  black  and  white  photography.  Because  of  her  work  on  The  Spectator,  the 
student  newspaper,  she  has  been  able  to  explore  and  capture  the  world  in 
shades  of  grey. 
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James  R.  Norris  writes:  “On  a  cold  winter  night  thirty-five  years  ago,  the  Great 
Creator  blessed  me  with  the  gift  of  life .  He  saw  fit  to  grant  my  heart  and  soul  the 
power  to  soar  above  all  things  ...  mundane.  For  that  and  all  else,  I  thank  Him 
continually.  Everything  else  is  ...  secondary.” 


Lavina  T.S.  Parks  is  a  full-time  student  who  participates  in  Toastmasters’  Club 
and  works  in  the  Dean  of  Students’  Office.  When  not  studying  or  working,  she 
enjoys  numerous  activities:  singing,  acting,  clowning,  photography,  and  nature 
studies. 


Terri  L.  Russ  will  be  graduating  in  May  1993.  Although  she  will  be  earning  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  English,  she  is  attending  DePaul  University  College 
of  Law  because:  “In  terms  of  choice  I  am  not  solely  led  by  nice  direction  of  a 
maiden’s  eyes.” 


Andrew  Smith  graduated  from  Purdue  North  Central  in  December,  1992,  with 
a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  English.  He  is  currently  working  on  a  Master  of 
Library  Sciences  degree  at  Indiana  University  South  Bend. 


Cedric  Smith  is  a  third-semester  general  business  student  who  enjoys  writing 
essays  and  short  stories. 


Denise  Underwood  feels:  “Height,  weight,  marital  status,  place  of  birth,  or 
how  often  I  floss  will  tell  you  nothing .  This,  however,  may  give  you  a  clue :  Writing 
is  my  tool,  crude  as  a  caveman’s  stone  blade,  used  for  gouging  out  a  rough  image 
of  a  much  finer,  eternal  form.  I  am  constantly  aware  of  the  inadequacy.  Still,  I 
keep  writing,  just  as  the  caveman  carved,  with  an  awkward  grip  and  dull,  flinty 
edges,  and  hope  for  the  best.” 
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